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Notes. 


UNCOLLECTED KIPLING ITEMS. 


‘THE recent issue of Mr. Kipling’s ‘ Songs 
from Books,’ in which are “ collected.... 
practically all the verses and chapter- 
headings scattered through my _ books,” 
has sent the admirers and students of this 
author to their cabinets and_ portfolios. 
‘The moment is an opportune one for finding 
out what has been allowed to slip into the 
forgotten past. In this and the following 
articles I have endeavoured to set down 
the poems and prose that cannot be found 
in any of the standard editions, either 
English or American, of Mr. Kipling’s 
works. 

The task has not been easy, for Mr. 
Kipling has no sympathy for the biblio- 
grapher, and treats his English and American 
admirers in different fashion. Moreover, 
the facts that he has changed his publishers 
in the past, and has altered the style of his 





editions several times, render the tracing of 
items difficult. 

For the present article I have accepted 
as “‘collected ’’ items which have appeared in 
““The Outward Bound Edition” (Scribner), 
in Hodder & Stoughton’s ‘ Collected Verse ’ 
(1912), in ‘ Abaft the Funnel’ (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., 1909), and ‘ A School History 
of England’ (Clarendon Press, 1911). All 
of these contain items which cannot be 
found in the Macmillan editions or Methuen’s 
volumes of poetry. 

_For convenience I may refer to a few 
titles in some of these books in the lists 
which follow. The titles hereinafter men- 
tioned are arranged in groups. The first 
given comprises all the prose arrears down 
to the publication of ‘ Rewards and Fairies 
in 1910. 


Burden of Nineveh (The).—Mentioned in an article 
in The Daily Express (? date) by H. B. Marriott 
Watson, entitled ‘Forgotten Kiplings. An 
Anglo - Indian sketch on ‘ Padgett, M.P.,’ lines. 
Civil and Military Gazette (Lahore), no date 
quoted. 

Burgher of the Free State. A Story of the Boer 
War. Seven parts. — Daily Express (London), 
June 26, 27, 28, 29, July 2,3, 4, 1900. _Bloemfon- 
_ during the early days of the British occupa- 

ion. 

Burning of the Sarah Sands (The). The story re- 
told of a sea disaster in 1857.—Black and White 
Christmas Number, 1898. 2 illustrations by 
C. M. Shel Jon. 

Exile’s Line (The).—Particulars of this title were 
asked for in 7'.P.’s Weekly, November 24, 1911. 
Stated to have been published in 7'he Civil ant 
Military Gazette (Lahore), July (?) 1892. There 
was no response. Doubtful. 

Fables for the Staff.—Printed in The Friend 
(Bloemfontein) in 1900, and reprinted in Julian 
Ralph’s ‘ War’s Brighter Side’ (Pearson). Titles 
and dates ; the latter all 1900. 

I. King Log and King Stork. March 24. 

II. The Elephant and the Lark’s Nest. 
March 26. 

III. The Persuasive Pom-Pom. March 28, 

IV. Vain Horses. March 29, 

V. No title. The moral is that ‘‘ Invention 
is a good servant, but the Letter killeth.” 
March 30, 

VI. No title. 
March 31. 


Folly Bridge. A Tale of the Boer War.—Daily 
Express (London), two parts, June 15, 16, 1900. 
For One Night Only. A short story.—Longman’s 

Magazine (London), April, 1890. 

From a Winter Note Book. An article on Ame- 
rican home life.—Harper’s Magazine. 10 illustra- 
9 Reproductions of photographs at Brattle- 

oro’. 

Genaine.—Recorded in F. York Powell’s biblio- 
graphy. The Week's News (Allahabad), January 7, 
1888. No particulars. 


The moral is “Oh, Cesar!” 
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Half a Dozen Pictures.— Recorded in F. York 
Powell's bibliography. Civil and Military Gazette 
(Lahore), September 3 and 5, 1892. No par- 
ticulars. 

Kopje-Book Maxims (with suggestive help from 
the Staff).—Topical epigrams published in 7'he 
Friend (Bloemfontein), March 26 and 31, 1900. 

Lamentable Comedy of Willow Wood (The). A 
dialogue.—Fortnightly Review (London), May, 
1890. <A society satire. 

Last Relief (The). An Anglo-Indian sketch.—Lud- 
gate Monthly (London), May, 1891. 5 illustrations 
by Frederick Waddy. 

Lezs of Sister Ursula (The). A short story.—IJd/er 
(London), June, 1893. 7 illustrations by Hal 
Hurst. The scene is laid in London. 

Marred Drives of Windsor(The). A Shakespearean 
parody.—The Flag (London), 1908. Illustrations 
by Byam Shaw. 

Military Letter Writer: Forms and Models.— 
Printed in 7'he Friend (Bloemfontein), March 28, 
1900. ~ Three skits in the conventional style. 
Mr. Julian Ralph in his book states that Mr. 
Kipling dictated, and Mr. P. Landon wrote, the 
first, signed ‘‘ Augustus Burskin, General,” and 
the introduction to No. 2. 

My First Book. An autobiographical fragment.— 
Idler (London), December, 1893. 4 illustrations 
by A. S. Boyd, and a line portrait of the author 
by_G. Hutchinson. 

My Personal Experiences with a Tiger.—Ladies’ 
Home Journal (American). v 
particulars. 4 

Our Overseas Men.—Recorded in F. York Powell’s 
bibliography. Civil and Military Gazette (Lahore), 
Aug. 8, 15, 1892. No particulars. 

Outsider (The). A short story. — Daily Express 
(London), June 19, 20, 21, 1900. A service tale 
of the Boer War. 

Potted Princess (The)—A story announced for 
St. Nicholas, January, 1893, with illustrations by 
R. B. Birch. No particulars. 

Railway Reform in Great Britain. A_ skit in 
Oriental phraseology.—Fortnightly Review (Lon- 
don), February, 1901. 

Sin of Witchcraft. An article written at Cape 
Town.—Times (London), March 15, 1900. The 
Boer War is the subject-matter. It was reprinted 
in The Friend (Bloemfontein), April 10, 1900, but 
is not in ‘ War’s Brighter Side.’ 

Some Earthquakes.— Recorded in F. York Powell’s 
bibliography. Civil and Military Gazette 
(Lahore), August 22 and 27, 1892. No particulars. 

Stalky.—A short story not included in the book 
entitled ‘Stalky & Co.’ Windsor Magazine, 
December, 1898. 7 illustrations by L. Raven 


Hill. 

Tabu Tale (The). A ‘Just So Story.’ — Windsor 
Magazine (London), September, 1903. 6 illustra- 
tions by L. Raven Hill. 

To the People of the Free State. By Messrs. Kipling 
and Ralph. A proclamation in 14 short sentences. 
—The Friend (Bloemfontein), April 6, 1900. Re- 
printed in Mr. Julian Ralph’s ‘ War’s Brighter 
Side’ (Pearson). 

Tour of Inspection (A). Short story.— Windsor 
Magazine, December, 1904. 5 illustrations by 
Victor Prout. An English story. 

Unqualified Pilot (An). An Anglo-Indian_ story. 
— Windsor Magazine, February, 1895. 5 illustra- 
tions by Cecil Aldin. 


January, 1902. No} 





Way that He Took (The). A short story.—Daily 
Express (London), June 12, 13, 14, 1900. A ser- 
vice tale of the Boer War. 

Winning the Victoria Cross. A sketch.— Windsor 
Magazine, 1897. With a portrait sketch in wash 
of the author by Scott Rankin, and 6 illustra- 
tions by Georges Montbard. 


W. ARTHUR YOUNG. 


(To be continued.) 





THE EARLIEST ENGLISH LENDING 
LIBRARY. 


Mr. Mumpsy (‘ The Romance of Bookselling,’ 
p- 244) in briefly discussing the rival claims 
for the first circulating library in England 
mentions Hutton’s Library at Birmingham, 
founded 1751, and the supposed earlier 
libraries at Hull and Edinburgh. London, 
he adds, ‘‘ does not appear to have possessed 
anything of the sort until 1740.” It is 
remarkable that he omits the ‘* Public 
Library’ at Norwich, founded 1608. A 
copy of the Catalogue published in 1732, 
now before me, clearly identifies it as a 
lending library :— 

“Ordered. That no Person shall have more 
than three Books out of the said Library at one 
time, nor keep them longer than one month, 
without the consent of the majority of the 
Subscribers present at their Monthly Meeting.” 
There is no indication in this Catalogue 
to identify the date when these borrowing 
facilities were first available, but perhaps 
this has been ascertained. 


In London at the commencement of the 
eighteenth century there was a Reading- 
Room for lending out newspapers. I have 
seen another reference to it, but this is the 
only identification available at the moment. 
It occurs in ‘A Trip through London,’ 4th 
ed., 1718, p. 6 :— 

‘* Having discharg’d the duty of my office, by 
remarking every thing worthy of notice here, 
I took leave of the Company, and pass’d on 
towards the Strand, but was soon stop’d by the 
Sign of a Publick News-Paper, underneath 
which was an Inscription denoting that the 
Labours of the Learned Authors and carriers of 
News were retail’d here at very reasonable Rates : 
Generous men! who daily vend their Histories 
and their Parts by Pennyworths, and lodge high 
and study nightly, for the instruction of such as 
have the Christian Charity to lay out a few 
Farthings for these their works, which like rain, 
descend from the Clouds, for the Benefit. of the 
lower World. I enter’d this Three-half-Penny 
Library, amidst various kinds of Politicians, 
who were exercising their Chaps and Spectacles 
over the several papers; in one corner stood a 
Poet and in another a Half-pay Officer, who, 
I observ’d, went (forth edif’d, without paying the 
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usual fee ; being (as I afterwards found) admitted 
like a poor at a Play, or an Author at a 
Nobleman’s Table, in Forma Pauperis; while 
Numbers of bedridden Ladies and Gentlemen 
were continually sending hither their Servants 
for Intelligence, each leaving the full value of 
— paper, as a Hostage for the safe return 
orl 

The reference to ‘‘the Labours of the 
Learned Authors....were retail’d here” 
may be aimed at some review or com- 
pendium issued in parts, or even that clever 
skit on the Royal Society, ‘ Useful Transac- 
tions in Philosophy,’ &c., which, commencing 
January, 1709, were " to be continued 
monthly, as they sell,’ and survived for five 
issues. This long description at least identi- 
fies a system of lending these parts or the 
newspapers, but that hardly constitutes a 
Lending Library. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 








ADMIRAL SIR THOMAS HOPSON 
(1643-1717). 


Tue particulars of the family of this dis- 
tinguished officer given in ‘the ‘D.N.B.’ 
being so scanty, it may be of general interest 
to publish the following details, and at the 
same time to inquire if anything further is 
known, particularly as regards his parentage 
and marriage, and whether at the present 
day he has any living descendants. 
According to Hopson’s monument at Wey- 
bridge, Surrey, he was born at Lingewood 
(Ningwood) in the parish of Shalfleet, Isle 
of Wight, where the following baptism is 
recorded: ‘* 1643, April 6. Thomas son of 
Capt. Anthony Hopsonne.”? We know from 
Berry’s ‘ Hants Genealogies’ that Anthony 
Hopson was a younger son of Thomas 
Hopson of Ningwood by Mary, daughter of 


Anthony Jenkinson, the celebrated tra- 
veller. It is not clear whom Hopson 
married. Berry's volume, at p. 157, gives 


Anne, daughter of Col. Skelton; but the wife 
who survived him. and who appears by her 
will to have been the mother of his children, 
was named Elizabeth. The arms on the 
monument at Weybridge are Hopson im- 
paling Quarterly, arg. and gules, in the 
first quarter an escallop. This suggests 
Timperley of Suffolk, though the Shelton 
family of Dublin bore arms somewhat 
similar; certainly there is no resemblance 
to the arms of Skelton. 

Sir Thomas Hopson had eight children :— 

1. Mary, born 20 Dec., 1682; married 
before 1705 Capt. John Watkins of H.M.S. 
Devonshire, who was killed in an engagement 





with the French 10 Oct., 1707; she died 
1 Aug., 1715, aged 32, was buried at Wey- 
bridge, and left a son George Watkins, who 
died at Fareham in 1775. 


2. Elizabeth, born 15 July, 1686 ; married 
by licence (Faculty Office) at Weybridge, 
22 Feb., 1710/11, Capt. John Goodall of 
H.M.8. Milford (son of David and Lydia of 
Shalfleet, I. Wight, where he was born in 
1679); his will was proved in 1729 (P.C.C.); 
she died at Gosport in 1758, having had 
issue four daughters and two sons; her 
only grandchild known to have survived 
infancy was Thomas Hugh Dowdesvell. 

3. Charles, born 21 April, 1688. 

4. Ann, born 24 Feb., 1692; married 
first in 1714 Capt. Edward Story, R.N., 
of Biggleswade, who d. s.p. 1727 (will proved 
P.C.C.); she remarried at Great Queen’s 
Chapel in Oxenden Street, London, 22 Dec., 
1730, William Benett of Fareham, who died 
5 June, 1736; she died in 1763, leaving an 
only child, Sir William Benett, whose issue 
is extinct. 

5. Grace, born 22 Aug., 1693; died un- 
married at Fareham in 1768 (will proved 
P.C.C.). 


6. Peregrine Thomas, born 5 June, 1696 ; 
named Peregrine after his two godfathers, 
the Dukes of Leeds and Ancaster; was 
successively colonel of 29th Regiment and 
40th Regiment of Foot; became Major- 
General; was Governor of Nova Scotia 
1752-5; died in command of troops at 
Guadaloupe, West Indies, 27 Feb., 1759, and 
was buried in the chancel of St. Michael’s 
Church, Barbadoes, on Monday, 19 March, 
1759 (will proved P.C.C.). 


7. James, born 27 Nov., 1700; was 
living in 1717. 
8. Martha, born 6 Jan., 1701/2; was 


living in 1740. 

Sir Thomas Hopson spent the latter part 
of his life at Weybridge, where he is said 
to have built Vigo House, near the church, 
the ground plan of which formed his own 
initial H, and the little square windows 
were made to remind him of his ship the 
Torbay, which broke the boom at Vigo 
Harbour 12 October, 1702. He died there 
12 Oct., 1717, aged 74, and was buried 
17 Oct., with other members of his family, 
in a vault which he had built some time 
before. A monument was erected in the 
chancel of the old church to his memory by 
his widow Elizabeth, who died 30 March, 
1740, aged 79, and was buried with her 
husband 4 April following. The wills of 
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Sir T. Hopson and his widow do not throw | its erection was eventually discovered, and 
much light on their family connexions, | the statue was, in 1885, replaced by another, 


though the latter mentions 


her sister|the work of Mr. F. J. Williamson. Mr. 


Bramble, and in the will of their eldest | Dawson is represented in the act of public 
daughter, Mary Watkins, the names Anne | speaking. The statue is placed beneath a 
Skelton and Mary Bramble appear as wit-|eanopy 40ft. hihg, supported by four 


nesses. 


granite columns. The four gablec each 


The Capt. Edward Hopson named as an | contain in medallion form a head carved in 
executor in Sir T. Hopson’s will became | bold relief, typical of religion, letters, states- 
Admiral in 1727, and died on board H.M.S.|manship, and poetry, the portraits chosen 
Leopard before Portobello in the West | being those of Bunyan, Carlyle. Cromwell, 


Indies. In his will (dated 13 April, 1720, 
and proved P.C.C. 27 July, 1728, 311 Brook) 
he described himself as Vice-Admiral Ed- 
ward Hopson, Esq., of Weybridge, Surrey, 
and mentioned his son Edward (under age), 
his wife Jane, his mother, and his sister 
Jane, widow of Richard Downer. 
G. R. Bricstocke. 





STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


(See 10 S. xi. 441; xii. 51, 114, 181, 401; 
118. i. 282; ii. 42, 381; iii. 22, 222, 421; 
iv. 181, 361; v. 62, 143, 481; vi. 4, 284, 
343; vii. 64, 144, 175, 263, 343, 442; 
viii. 4, 82, 183, 285, 382.) 


Reticious LEADERS: PREACHERS, 
THEOLOGIANS, &¢. (continued). 


SAMUEL WILBERFORCE. 

Dorking, Surrey.—On 19 July, 1873, Dr. 
Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester, 
and the late Earl Granville were out riding 
together, and had reached a lonely spot 
known as Evershed’s Rough, about four 
miles from Dorking, on the road to Guildford. 
‘The Bishop’s horse stumbled, he was thrown 
heavily to the ground, and, falling on his 
head, was immediately killed. On the spot 
where he fell a cross of Cornish granite has 
been erected. It is 10 ft. high, and was 
** designed by a near relative of the bishop.” 
Carved on the front, and projecting from 
the surface of the stone, are a floreated 
cross, the initials ““S. W.’’ traversed by a 
bishop’s staff, and the date “‘ July 19, 1873.” 


GEORGE DAWSON. 


Birmingham.—In the oasis at the back of 
the Town Hall a statue of George Dawson 
was unveiled by Mr. Sam Timmins on 
12 Oct.. 1881. It was sculptured by Mr. 
T. Woolner, R.A., and caused considerable 
controversy as being considered by Mr. 
Dawson’s friends very little like that gentle- 
man. An injury caused to the face during 











and Shakespeare. 
EDWARD IRVING. 


Annan.—On 4 Aug., 1892, the hun- 
dredth anniversary of his birth, a marble 
statue of Edward Irving was unveiled by 
Prof. Charteris, Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Established Church of 
Scotland. It stands in front of the Town 
Hall, and was erected by public subscription 
at a cost of 5007. The statue is placed on 
a pedestal of Peterhead granite, and repre- 
sents the great preacher in the act of speak- 
ing, with right hand slightly extended, and 
left hand holding an open book. On the 
pedestal is inscribed :— 

Edward Irving 
1792-1834. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Bideford.—In 1906 Lord Clinton unveiled 
a statue of Charles Kingsley subscribed for 
by Devonians in all parts of the world. It 
is the work of Mr. Joseph Whitehead, and 
is sculptured in white marble, representing 
Kingsley standing in his clerical robes, with 
a pen in his right hand and a closed book 
in the other. The granite pedestal is 9 ft. 
high, and on its front is carved the one word 
“* Kingsley.”’ The statue is erected on the 
quay by the River Torridge, and near the 
entrance to Victoria Park. It 
‘was intended as a memorial of the jubilee of 
the founding of Westward Ho, the little town 
that sprung into being owing to, and with the 
name of, his famous novel.” 


On the north chancel wall of 





Clovelly. 


| the church is a brass inscribed as follows :— 


June 12th 1819—January 23rd 1875 
In memory of 
Charles Kingsley 
Rector of Eversley, Canon of Westminster, 
Poet, Preacher, Novelist, 
Son of Charles Kingsley, sometime Rector 
of this Church, and of Mary Lucas, his Wife. 


Eversley.—Kingsley died here, and is 
buried in the churchyard. His grave is 
marked by a tall cross of white marble, on 
the three upper arms of which are inscribed 
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the words ‘“ God is love.”’ On the base is 
the following inscription :— 
Charles Kingsley 
January 23, 1875 
Amavimus, Amamus, Amabimus. 

On the wall of the baptistery in the 
church is a brass plate containing the 
following words :— 

In piam memoriam Caroli Kingsley 
S. Petri Westmonasteriensis Canonici 
Hvivsce Ecclesiae per xxxt Annos 
Rectoris dilectissimi. 

London.—In the baptistery, Westminster 
Abbey, is a bust of Kingsley by Thomas 
Woolner, R.A. It is inscribed :— 

Charles Kingsley 
Canon of Westminster 
‘* God is love” 
* Quit you like men; be strong.” 
Born June 12, 1819. Died Jan. 23, 1875. 
Buried at Eversley, Jan. 28, 1875. 

I desire to thank Mr. J. ARDAGH and Mr. 
W. Tf. HAyYLER for much valued help, and 
Mr. Wn. MacArtuur for Manx notes and 
many other kindnesses. 

JouHN T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 

(To be continued.) 





Sir HumMpHReY GitBert’s Last Worps. 
(See 10 S. xi. 447; xii. 391.)—Jeremy 
Collier (‘ Eccl. Hist.,’ ed. 1852, iv. 241) gives 
Friar Elston’s words in a slightly different 
form, viz. :— 

“The road to heaven lies as near by water as 
by land.” 

Diogenes Laertius (iv. 7, 3, 49) quotes a 
saying of Bion of Borysthenes— e«iKoAov 
eparke tiv eis gb0v 6d6v- KaTaptovtas youv 
ariévac—without noticing that it is taken 
from an epigram of Leonidas of Tarentum, 
preserved for us by Stobeus (Jacobs’s 
Appendix to the ‘ Greek Anthology,’ No. 48): 

EvOupos ov eperve tiv ex’ “Aidos 
dtapmov éprwv: ov yap éote Sia Baros, 
ovde okaAnvos, ovd' dvarAews TAGVNS, 
iBeta 8 7) pddurra, Kat KaraKdALviys 
draca, KijK pepvKotov ddeveTat. 
This has been translated by Major Robert 
Guthrie Macgregor (‘Greek Anthology,’ 
London [? c. 1860], p. 660) :— 
Go, in good heart, to Hades at slow pace ; 
The clear way winds not, nor is hard to trace ; 
Nay, ’tis all straight, and sloping downward lies, 
And, e’en at midnight, travell’d with shut eyes. 

This is not good. ‘‘ At slow pace” and 
“en at midnight’ are not in the Greek, 
and tend to spoil the sense. Far better, 





though too diffuse, is the version by Charles 
Merivale in ‘Collections from the Greek 
Anthology,’ by J. H. Merivale, F.S.A. 
(London, 1833), p. 137 :— 
With courage seek the kingdom of the dead ; 
The path before you lies : 
It is not hard to find, nor tread ; 
No rocks to climb, no lanes to thread, 
But broad, and straight, and even still, 
And ever gently slopes downhill : 
You cannot miss it, though you shut your eyes. 
At p. 324 Merivale gives the Greek, with 
ovdevds AEs for otd’ dvaréws, and 6) for 
6’ 3j, and adds a Latin version by Grotius :— 
Ad inferorum regna deducens iter 
Securus intra ; quippe non conceedibus, 
Non tortuosis impedita anfractibus, 
Sed tota recta, tota declivis via est, 
Et inveniri prona vel cco gradu. 
Perhaps I may be allowed to subjoin my 
own rendering :— 
With courage fare upon thy deathward way, 
Easy and smooth; and know thou wilt not stray: 
For ‘tis quite straight, and all downhill it lies : 
Thou canst not miss it, though thou shut thine 
eyes. 
JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


LittLE Gippinc NUNNERY: PAMPHLET. 
—A scarce little volume in my possession, 
with the following title-page :— 

“The | Arminian | Nvnnery: | or, | A Briefe 
description | and Relation of the late erected Mo- 

| nasticall Place, called the Arminian | Nvnnery 
at little Gidding in | Hvntington-Shire. 
Humbly recommended to the wise consideration | of 
this present Parliament. 
The Foundation is by a Company of Farrars | 
at Giddding. 
[Woodcut. ] 
Printed for Thomas Underhill Mpcx11 ; 
has a curious misprint, Gidding being spelt 
‘* Giddding,”” as shown above, and _ this 
error is repeated on p. 1. It has not been 
noticed before. Although of little import- 
ance, it may be worth recording as a 
curiosity or printer’s error. So much 
interest is taken now in careful and exact 
bibliographies that whenever anything sin- 
gular is observed in a volume, a note should 
be made. 

The pamphlet was scarce before Hearne’s 
time, and he reprinted it in Peter Langtoft’s 
‘Chronicle,’ 1725. In Bagster’s edition of 
the same work (1810) the title-page is to 
face p. exxiv, vol. iii., being vol. 1. of Peter 
Langtoft’s ‘Chronicle,’ “‘Num. X. A copy 
of the printed Pamphlet about the reputed 
nunnery at Little- Gidding in Huntington- 
shire; but the word Gidding is spelt with 
only two d’s, showing it to be not a careful 
copy. 
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In ‘ Legends and Traditions of Hunting- 
donshire,’ by W. H. Bernard Saunders, 1888, 
p- 256 the ‘“‘ Fac Simile of Title Page of 
original Pamphlet, in the possession of Lord 
Esmé Stuart Gordon,” is illustrated by a 
process block. Even this is incorrect, as the 
particular word Gidding has only two d’s 
instead of three. Does this point to two 
issues of the pamphlet or incorrect repro- 
duction ? I think the latter. Has any one 
ever seen an original copy without the three 
ad’s? 

Then I have an interesting MS. copy of 
the pamphlet in the autograph of Hinton, 
the Oxfordshire collector, which was Phillipps 
MS. 6829. This, too, is incorrectly tran- 
scribed. 

The only correct facsimile I have seen 
in a book is in ‘The Life and Times of 
Nicholas Ferrar,’ by H. P. K. Skipton, 1907, 
facing p. 88, but this was taken from the 
Grenville copy in the British Museum. 
Another correct facsimile was given in a 
catalogue of a celebrated firm of booksellers 
in the Haymarket. 

From the above notes we are led to agree 
with Hazlitt how difficult it is to ‘‘tran- 
scribe with accuracy.” 

HERBERT E, Norris. 

Cirencester. 


VANISHING LANDMARKS OF LONDON.— 
Pickaxe and shovel are busy with an exten- 
sive demolition of the few older houses left 


in Upper Brook Street, Park Street, and 
Green Street, Grosvenor Square. In all 


there are about twenty-five now being razed 
—an unusually large area to be cleared at the 
same time. There have been many changes 
in this locality of late as the leases on the 
Grosvenor Estate fell in — notably the 
erection of that fine block, part of which 
overlooks the eastern side of the garden to 
Grosvenor House. 

As regards the City, the old rectory house 
behind St. Michael's Church, Cornhill (see 
11 S. vii. 247), is now gutted, and will soon 
be no more than a memory. The little 
square in front is almost covered by builders’ 
sheds—a very unsightly intrusion. 

CECIL CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


Witt oF ANNE, COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE. 
—In the will of Anne, Countess of Pembroke, 
widow of William, first Earl of Pembroke 
{dated 27 June, 1586, proved P.C.C. 1 Aug., 
£588), the following bequests occur :— 

“To my entirely beloved son Henry Compton 
Knight, Lord Compton, my gowld ringe withe a 
diamond sett therein whiche I late had of the 








guifte of Quene Marie, late quene of England.... 
To my entirely beloved William Compton, sonne 
and heir apparent of the said Lord Compton, 
my greate agarthe sett on gowlde, being white on 
the one side and havinge the picture of Nero on 
the other side....Tomy godson Thomas Compton, 
second son of the said Lord Compton, a tablett 
of gowlde havinge diamondes and rubic= sett 
therein....To my entirely beloved Margaret 
Compton, daughter of the said Lord Compton, 
one crosse of diamondes with thre pearles hanginge 
at the same, and one Juell of gowlde havinge an 
esmerald and a Rubie sett therein with little 
gowlde and a faier pearle hanginge at the same. 
Lady Pembroke was a daughter of George, 
fourth Earl of Shrewsbury, and widow of 
Peter Compton, Esq. . D. M. 


CROSS - LEGGED EFFIGIES. (See ante, 
p. 207, and references there given.)—Much 
discussion has already taken place as to 
the reason why some effigies of thirteenth- 
and fourteenth-century knights are cross- 
legged, but no satisfactory answer has been 
brought forward. The popular idea that 
such effigies portray Knights Templars who 
went as Crusaders to the Holy Land still 
persists, probably because an old one. 

‘** Standing cross- legged, like our effigies 
of Croisaders in Churches.” —* Tour of Great 
Britain,’ by De Foe, vol. iii, p p. 169, ed. 1769. 

Bishop Lyttelton, an antiquary (d. 1768), 
expressed the opinion that these cross- 
legged monuments represent only such as 
had been, or vowed to go, to the Holy Land. 

Gough in his ‘ Sepulchral Monuments,’ 
1786, says that although these effigies are 
vulgarly thought to represent [Knights 
T emplars who went to the Holy Land 
Crusade, many are not such. 

And although it has been shown by some 
authorities that many of the knights repre- 
sented in their effigies as cross-legged did 
not go to the Holy Land, even so recent an 
author as the Rev. H. W. Macklin, in his 
work on ‘The Brasses of England,’ pub- 
lished in 1907 (“The Antiquary’s Books ”’), 
pp. 22-3, says :— 

** But the crossing of the legs need not indicate 
more than that the knight was a benefactor of the 
church, either by some conspicuous act of piety, 
such as going upon a pilgrimage, or joining in cru- 
sade, or by a benefaction in church- building, or the 
foundation of a place or object of religion.’ 

I am not aware of any evidence to support 
Mr. Macklin’s statements, nor do JI think 
them tenable. 

The question therefore still remains, What 
is the significance of the cross-legged attitude 
in which these effigies are portrayed ? No 
one apparently has suggested that this 
crossing of the legs in sculpture may be of 
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Kastern origin. Reference to works upon 
ancient sculpture showed that such was the 
case, although not a common feature. It 
is to be found in Grecian, Roman, and 
Indian sculpture. 


There is still another question, Was any 
psychological suggestion, impression, or 
sentiment intended by this pose of the 
jimbs ? The feeling conveyed to me, per- 
sonally, was that the militant knight was 
now resting in peace. This personal impres- 
sion is confirmed in Winckelmann’s ‘ History 
of Ancient Art among the Greeks,’ trans- 
lated by G. Henry Lodge, 1850, p. 161, 
where, mentioning a figure with crossed 
legs, a foot-note on p. 162 reads :— 

_ “This attitude is, however, only given to figures 
in which it- is intended to express stability and 
repose. 


It would seem therefore, if I am correct, 
that this cross-legged attitude was intro- 
duced from the East, and the pose of the 
limbs in these effigies is an expression in 
sculpture of the idea of repose or rest. 

Harry QUILTER. 

49, Asfordby Street, Leicester. 


Wivows’ Petition. —From the Ad- 

miralty Records, Adm. 1/5134 :— 
Portsmouth Oct? 25" 1828. 
My Lorps, 

We are informed that the Widows of Officers 
of the Navy that are Married again are about to 
loose their Pentions. 

We most of the Widows who are Married again 
to Officers of the Navy and shall loose our first 
Husbands Pention have to request that the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty in case of a 
Second Death will be Pleased to allow us to apply 
for the Pention of the Husband which is most per 
year. 

To The Lords Commissioners 

of the Admiralty. 


E. H. FarrBroruer. 


Borrow’s LETTERS FROM HuNcARY.— 
Mr. Clement K. Shorter in his recently pub- 
lished book on Borrow prints a few of these, 
but does not state whether the one written 
to Woodfall (Murray’s printer ?) and another 
from Clausenburg to Mrs. Borrow have been 
discovered or not. The Scotchman in 
Pesth who made so much of our George 
was one Andrew Clark, the executive 
engineer for William Tierney Clark, the 
designer of the suspension bridges at Ham- 
mersmith and Budapest. The rich Greek 
whose champagne was too sweet for Borrow 
was no doubt Baron George Sina. 

in Lb. 1. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


* SHort-coaT.’—I should be glad to 
receive any elucidation of the specific 
application of this word in either of the 
following quotations :— 

1. “ As also for other places where no main- 
tenance is assigned for the Minister, but the 
people starve for want of bread, and where those 
great Impropriations are that devour all the 
Profits, and have all to a short-coat Vicarage ; 
How these things should be mended, is infinitely 
beyond my sphere.’’— Blithe, ‘The English Im- 
prover Improved,’ ed. 3, 1653, p. 79. 

2. “Public opinion in the Poultry was against 
her; her coachman’s wig had excited derision ; 
the footmen had given themselves airs ; there was 
a strong feeling against the shortcoats.’—Disraeli, 
‘Tancred,’ bk. ii. ch. x. 

HENRY BRADLEY. 


Oxford. 


* Rucksac”’ or ‘“ Risexsac.”——Which is 
the right form of this word for a knapsack ? 
What is the derivation? A writer in The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle says it is ** derived from 
rucken, which means to jostle or jumble up.” 
Is this so ? H. K. H. 


‘Feast oF BELSHAZZAR.” (See ante, 
p. 429.)—A “comic Newdigate,” under this 
title, was written by Sir Robert Herbert 
when he was at Oxford, 1855-8, and the 
piece became very well known, though it was 
never printed. Some lines from it were 
quoted more than once in a correspondence 
in The Times in March of this year. I 
should be very glad to communicate with the 
present owner of the MS. Os eg 24 

Harringay. 


Two Curtous PLAcE-NAMES: SIDBURY. 
—In my researches connected with the early 
history of Ottery St. Mary I have more than 
once come upon a strange place-name, 
varying much in spelling: Kester mel way, 
Kester me le way, Kyster myll waye; also 
Kestormealde heade, Kester Milhead. 

As near as I can judge, the place is 
situated near the boundary on the Sidbury 
side on the brow of East Hill—a rough moor 
abounding in barrows, far removed from 
any water-mill, and perhaps represented in 
later records by Pester Hill. 

Mr. Anderson-Morshead, to whom I am 
indebted for the third variant, informs me 
that the name is mentioned in the bounds of 
a Sidbury estate, and that not far distant 
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on the tithe-map is to be found the name 
Kester Muick. 

The word has a British sound. I have 
found no one who can throw any light upon 
its probable origin. Kestor we have on 
Dartmoor; Kistvaen is familiar to archzo- 
logists. Mr. Anderson-Morshead calls atten- 
tion to a name occurring in another Sid- 
bury document—Henry de Melewys—sug- 
gesting that to-day it would be Melhuish. 

Another curious name with a British 
sound is Maid myll hoole or Maid wyll 
poole, of recent times styled Maid Milk Pool. 
As it is the name of a close not near a mill, 
it is difficult to guess its meaning. 

Any one who can help me with these 
names, will earn my gratitude. 

FRANCES ROSE-TROUP. 


THE LIVERYMEN oF Lonpon.—I should 
be greatly obliged to any of your readers 
who could inform me where I could see a 
full list of the whole body of liverymen of 
London, for any of the years between 1799 
and 1826, if such exists. 

Such a list, giving the liverymen of all the 
London companies, appears in a Supplement 
to the ‘British Directory of Trade and 
Commerce’ for the year 1792 and the year 
1798, giving their profession or business 
and addresses; but I do not find either the 
above Directory or any list subsequent to 
the year 1798 in the Libraries of the British 
Museum or Guildhall, or elsewhere. R. 


THe Guitp or Kwyicuts.—I was much 
interested in the information given by 
Mr. Jonas at ante, p. 386, relative to the 
formation of a number of the City companies, 
and I wonder if he or any other reader 
could give me any information concerning 
what appears to have been the most ancient 
guild of all, viz., the Guild of Knights, 
which probably had its origin in the reign 
of King Edgar, and was dissolved in 1125. 

WILLOUGHBY BULLOCK. 

Knights’ Hall, Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED: 
GEORGE CHARLES MEYER: Miss BuLount. 
—The son of Jeremiah Meyer, R.A., ob- 
tained a writership in the E.I.C.S., 7 Aug., 
1783. In Mrs. Papendiek’s ‘Court and 
Private Life ’ (1887), vol. i. p. 56, mention is 
made of a ‘‘ Miss Blount for whom George 
Meyer died.’’ I wish to ascertain the date 
of Meyer's death, and an explanation of this 
allusion. 

I should be much obliged if correspondents 
of ‘N. & Q.’ would give me any information 





about the following boys, who were educated 
at Westminster School: (1) Tarver Richard 
Fearnside, admitted 1811; (2) W. G. Fearn- 
side, admitted 1807; (3) Thomas Fearon, 
admitted 1783; (4) John Fell, admitted 
1733, aged 9; (5) Robert Fell, admitted 
1739, aged 10; (6) James Fenwick, at 
school in 1763, aged 13; (7) Thomas Fen- 
wick, admitted 1717, aged 13; (8) Thomas 
Fenwick, admitted 1720, aged 12; and 
(9) Thomas Fenwick, admitted 1772. 
G. F. R. B. 


DeEror’s ‘ WEEKLY REvIEW.’—Lowndes’s 
‘ Bibliographer’s Manual’ (London, Picker- 
ing, 1834) has the following in reference to 
above :— 

“Defoe, Daniel. The Weekly Review, London, 
1704-13, 4to, 9 vols. The first number of this 
periodical publication (far superior to anything 
which had Suheote appeared) was printed on the 
19th of Feb., 1704, repeated every Saturday and 
Tuesday until 1705, and after that three times a 
week until its termination in May, 1713. A com- 
plete set is probably not now in existence. A 
copy from Feb. 19, 1704, to March 23, 1710, is in the 
British Museum. This work paved the way for, 
and set the example of, that species of writing soon 
afterwards carried to its perfection in the Tatlers 
and Spectators.” 

Since Lowndes penned the words I have 
italicized above acomplete copy has come to 
light, as appears from the following foot- 
note to p. 86 of William Lee’s ‘ Life and 
Recently Discovered Writings of Daniel 
Defoe’ (London, J. Camden Hotten, 1869), 
vol. i. :— 

“Only one complete copy of the Review is 
known to exist. It is in the possession of James 
Crossley, Esq. The British Museum contains 
Volumes I. to VIL., and some subsequent numbers, 
and the Bodleian Library has recently acquired 
several of the earlier volumes.” 

Ibid., p. 200, he states :— 

‘Defoe protracted the eighth volume of his 
Review four months beyond the usual time, until 
the new stamp duty came into operation, when it 
was closed on the 29th of July, 1712, with a double 
paper, containing a Preface. and the following 
Title: ‘A Review of the State of the British 
Nation. Vol. VIII. London. Printed in the Year 

jin 

On p. 204 Lee continues :— 

areret he commenced the first volume of a new 
series in the beginning of August, each number 
consisting of a single leaf, quarto, headed ‘ Re- 
view ’; it was published twice weekly, and part of 
the time thrice weekly, until the 11th of June, 
1713, when it had reached the 106th Number. and 
terminated with the words ‘ Exit Review.’ Until 
within the last few years, no complete set_of this 
new Series, improperly called the Ninth Volume 
of the Review, was known to exist. Mr. Crossley, 
of Manchester, is now the happy possessor of the 
whole; and to him I am indebted for the par- 
ticulars of its extent and termination.” 
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This only perfect copy of the Review was 
purchased by Mr. James Crossley at the Chal- 
mers Sale (vide ‘ Daniel Defoe,’ by Albinia 
Wherry, London, G. Bell & Sons, 1905). 
It was disposed of at the Crossley Sale, at 
Sotheby’s, about 20 June, 1885. I shall be 
very glad if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can 
inform me where it now is. 

In speaking of the MS. of ‘ The Compleat 
English Gentleman ’ Mr. William Lee said :— 

“Mr. Crossley would do great service to all 
lovers of pure English Literature if he could be 
persuaded to publish this valuable work of Defoe.” 
Through the enterprise of Mr. David Nutt 
and the scholarship of Karl D. Biilbring, 
M.A., Ph.D., this wish was fulfilled in 1890. 
As only one perfect copy of the Review 
seems to exist at the present day, I hope 
the time is not far distant when a modern 
reprint of it, suitably annotated, may owe 
its publication to similar enterprise, and be 
distributed among the important libraries 
of Great Britain. 

This valuable commentary on affairs 
between 1704 and 1713, ‘“‘ Defoe’s greatest 
political work *—‘ greatest undoubtedly, 
as to its magnitude, and perhaps, in value 
and importance *‘’—will then be more readily 
accessible to those who wish to study the 
less familiar productions of that many- 
faceted genius which has enriched the 
world’s literature with. ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ 
and a host of other works; some, perhaps, 
equally meritorious, but lacking, as Charles 
Lamb happily phrases it, ‘“....the un- 
inhabited island, and the charm that has 
bewitched the world, of the striking solitary 
situation.” 

That Defoe’s Review is a particularly rich 
mine of unworked literary gems is clearly 
shown by the success of the partial quarry- 
ings his biographers, notably Chalmers, 
Wilson, Lee, and Minto, have made in it. 

FRANK CuRRY. 

Liverpool. 


Humorous Stories. (See 10 S. ii. 188, 


231, 355.)—I desire assistance with a view T 


to ascertaining definitely the truth of the 
facts involved in the story of ‘ The Cornish 
Jury.’ At the references given above ‘ Tales 
of Devon and Cornwall’ and ‘Tales and 
Sayings of William Robert Hicks of Bodmin ’ 
were quoted as places where the account 
would be found. On comparing the two it 
is plain that, whilst ‘Tales of Devon’ cor- 
rectly gives 1817 as the year of the trial 
at Launceston for poisoning, and says the 
history of the verdict was told by one of 
the jury to ‘“‘a gentleman who knew him,” 





‘Tales and Sayings’ claims that the com- 
panion and hearer of the juryman, at Lis- 
keard, was Hicks himself : ** Hicks happened 
to be at Liskeard, and in the market there 
he met,” &c., and was besides personally 
addressed by the narrator as “ Mr. Hicks.” 
‘Tales of Devon’ says this talk occurred 
“some year or so after,” and calls the jury- 
man’s friend ‘ Mr. Wullyam,” by which 
Hicks may or may not be indicated. But 
the point is that William Robert Hicks was 
born in 1808, and would only have been 
some 9 or 10 years old at the date supposed 
(see ‘Tales and Sayings’ and ‘ D.N.B.’), 
which is certainly not what is intended to be 
conveyed. A still greater difficulty affect- 
ing both works equally is that the whole 
story is made to hinge on the jury having 
been locked up for many hours (“ twelve 
hours *’ is repeatedly mentioned in ‘ Tales 
and Sayings’); whereas a contemporary 
account of the ‘Trial of Robert Sawle 
Donnall,’ Exeter printed, says at p. 22: 
“The Jury considered about twenty minutes, 
and then returned a verdict of Not Guilty.” 
It would be a pity that so good a story 
should be discredited, and I hope its correct- 
ness in the main may prove capable of 
vindication. W. B. H. 


AUTHOR OF PAMPHLET WANTED.—I have 
a pamphlet with the title-page :— 

‘A Good Husband for five shillings, or, 
Esquire Bickerstaft’s Lottery for the London- 
Ladies. Wherein those that want Bedfellows 
in an Honest Way, will have a Fair Chance to 
be Well-fitted. London: Printed and sold by 
James Woodward and John Baker. MDCCX. 


Is this by Steele ? F. JESSEL. 


“ FLEWENGGE” : “ IntowsE.”’—Among the 
expenditure on the repair of some houses 
at Carlisle in 1301-2 was that titled in the 
accounts ‘ Empcio clauorum ’ :— 

In Mille de Spykingges emptis de Thoma de 
Furneys......v.s. en ' 

Item in .ij. Millibus de Broddes...... iiij.s. vj.d. 
Item in Mille De de Flewengges emptis de eodem 
homa, ii.s. vj.d. 

Under the heading ‘ Scindicio Meremii’ 
is an entry :-— 

In stipendio Alexandri filii Henrici de Raghtone 
..scindentis .ij. [so*]les ad_aulam .iiij. postes 
.vj. bendes _.ij. balkes .ij. Intowes .ij. soles. et 
sperres ad bracinam et pistrinam. et .11). postes 
.vj. bendes .ij. Intowes et .ij. soles ad coquinam 
a tachiam .iiij.s. iiij.d. 

What is the meaning of the two words 
that head this query ? Q. V. 





* Two (%) letters have been worn away 
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NIGHTINGALE Famity.—TI clipped the 
following from a newspaper not long since, 
and should be glad to know the origin of the 
‘*‘ ancient privilege’ accorded to the eldest 
daughter of this house :— 

‘INTERESTING ENGAGEMENT. 

“The engagement is announced of Lieutenant 
G. W. N. Boynton, R.N., only son of Sir Griffith 
Boynton, of Barmston, and Naomi Coralie, only 
child of Mr. and Mrs. Ethelston Nightingale, and 
granddaughter of the late Sir Henry Dickenson 
Nightingale, formerly of Kneesworth Hall, Cambs, 
and of Newport Pond, Essex. At her presentation 
at Court last year Miss Nightingale’s train, with 
its corners embroidered with her own ceremonial 
armorial?) bearings, caused some sensation. The 
right to a distinctive coat of arms worn thus is the 
ancient privilege of the eldest daughter of this 
house. The marriage will take place next year.”’ 


CURIOUS. 


“COCKLESHELL WALK.’ —In_ Sitting- 
bourne, Kent, there is a ‘‘ Cockleshell Walk.’’ 
How did this name originate? Is it land 
reclaimed from the river ? or was it made in 
the manner described by Pepys in his Diary 
(15 May, 1663) ?— 

‘*T walked in the Parke, discoursing with the 
keeper of the Pell Mell, who was sweeping of 
it; who told me of what the earth is mixed 
that do floor the Mall, and then over all there 
acs powdered, and spread to keep it 


J. ARDAGH. 


AUTHORS WANTED.— 

_*Thoughts and Meditations in Verse. By a 
Young Lady of the Hebrew Faith. London, William 
Pickering, 1848.” 8vo, xi+140 pp. 

“To Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart., From 
the perusal of whose works I have derived such 
intense pleasure ; this little volume is by permission 
most gratefully inscribed.” 

‘ I should be much obliged if any reader of 

N. & Q.’ could give me the name of the 
author. IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 

118, Sutherland Avenue, W. 


They said that Love would die when Hope was 
gone, 

And Love mourned long, and sorrowed after Hope. 

At last she sought out Memory, and they trod 

The same old paths where Love had walked with 
Hope, 

And Memory fed the soul of Love with tears. 


R. A. Ports. 


CHOIRBOYS IN Rurrs. —I noticed the 
other day in Norwich Cathedral that the 
choirboys wore a species of ruff or frill, 
instead of the usual Eton collar. Is this 
done elsewhere ? and what precedent is 
there for it ? 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 

23, Unthank Road, Norwich. 
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Replies. 


LADY HAMILTON’S GRAVE. 
(11 S. viii. 188, 276, 356.) 


Tus matter is in a way of being satis- 
factorily cleared up. The account given 
by R. B. Calton, 1852, quoted by Leo C., is 
not to be relied upon. The following 
extract is from the ‘D.N.B.,’ vol. xxiv. 
p. 153 :— 

“Tt has been confidently stated and very 
generally believed that during this period [that is, 
her last residence in Calais] she was in the utmost 
penury. Her letters show that she was_ living 


on partridges, turkeys, and turbot, with good 
Bordeaux wine...... There is no reason to suppose 


that she was altogether penniless, and in any case 
Horatia’s 2001. a year was payable to her for their 
joint use. According to the false story told to 
Pettigrew by Mrs. Hunter, Lady Hamilton died 
in extreme want, unattended save by herself 
and Horatia; she was buried at Mrs. Hunter’s 
expense, in a cheap deal coffin with an old 
petticoat for a pall; and the service of the 
church of England was read over the remains 
by an Irish half-pay officer, there being no pro- 
testant clergyman in Calais. Lady Hamilton’s 
daughter assured Mr. Paget (Blackwood, exliii. 
648) that Mrs. Hunter was unknown to her. The 
funeral was conducted by a Henry Cadogan on 
the part of Mr. Smith. Of this Cadogan we know 
nothing ; but his name Would seem to point to a 
possible connection with Mrs. Cadogan, as Lady 
Hamilton’s mother had been called for more than 
thirty years. It is at any rate quite certain that 
she was buried in an oak coffin, and that the bill, 
including church expenses, priests, candles, 
dressing the body, &c., amounting to 28/. 10s., 
was paid to Cadogan by Mr. Smith...... The mention 
of priests and candles agrees with her daughtev’s 
statement, and confirms the story that during 
her later years she had professed the Roman 
catholic faith.” 

Since the biography of Lady Hamilton 
appeared in ‘D.N.B.’ in 1890 there has 
been an excellent article about her in 
The Edinburgh Review for April, 1896, vol. 
clxxxiii. p. 380. It states that she 


“sought consolation and pardon for her sins in 
the bosom of the Church of Rome. On her death- 
bed she received the last sacraments aecording 
to that communion, and was decently buried in 
the cemetery at a total cost of 281. 10s., which 
was defrayed by Mr. Smith.” 

“Mr. Smith’ is no doubt Alderman 
Joshua Jonathan Smith, who in the spring 
of 1814 assisted her to leave London for 
Calais. 

Here is another account of her burial. 
In 1815 the ‘Memoirs of Lady Hamilton’ 
were published. The name of the author 
is not known, but they were evidently written 
by some one who was able to state with 
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confidence that she was a Roman Catholic, 
and he thus writes of her death 

‘‘in a foreign land, surrounded by strangers, 
and so oppressed by poverty that her remains 
were nearly consigned to a spot of ground appro- 
priated to the lowest description of the poor, 
for the want of means to defray the expenses of 
a decent funeral; when an English merchant at 
Calais, shocked at the circumstance, undertook 
the charge ; and all the respectable gentlemen of 
this nation, amounting to about fifty, attended 
as mourners at the interment, which was duly 
performed in the principal cemetery of that place. 
The same generous person, who so humanely 
provided a decent sepulture for the dead, ex- 
tended his protecting hand to the child that she 
had left [who was then 14], and who was now in 
dlanger of suffering from her mother’s folly and 
extravagance,” &c. 

There was a third edition of this book 
published in 1835, which I have not been 
able to see. 

In The Gentleman's Magazine, 1815, vol. 
Ixxxv. part i. p. 183, there is yet another 
account :— 

“In the village near Calais where she died 
there was no Protestant clergyman; and no 
Catholic priest would officiate, because she was 
a heretic ; she was even refused Christian burial ; 
no coffin was allowed, but the body was put in a 
sack, and cast in a hole. An English gentleman, 
hearing of this barbarity, had the body dug up, 
put in a coffin, and interred, though not in the 
churchyard.” 

In 1905 Mr. Walter Sichel, in ‘Emma, 
Lady Hamilton ’—an excellent work—gives, 
I believe, the best account of this matter 
in chap. xvi, ‘ From Debt to Death,’ p. 464. 
He says of this extraordinary woman and 
her daughter Horatia :— 


“They were not in absolute want, but, had 

their suspense been protracted, they must ere 
long have been so.” 
As to the funeral, he says that ‘ Mrs. 
Hunter’s account of the funeral, however, 
is an ascertained myth.” As to her death 
he says :— 

“The priest is fetched in haste. She still 
has strength to be absolved, to receive extreme 
unction from a_ stranger’s hands. Weeping 
Horatia and old ‘Dame Francis’ re-enter as, 
in that awful moment, shrived, let us hope, and 
reconciled, she clings, and rests in their embrace. 
It had been her wish to lie beside her mother in the 
Paddington church. This, too, was thwarted. 
On the next Friday she was buried. The hearse 
was followed by the many naval officers then at 
Calais to the cheerless cemetery, before many 
years converted into a timber-yard. Had she 
died a Protestant—such was’ the revival of 
Catholicism in France—intolerance would have 
refused a service; only a few months earlier, 
a blameless and charming actress had been pitched 
at Paris into an unconsecrated grave. It was 
these circumstances that engendered the fables, 
soon circulated in England, of Emma’s burial 
in a deal box covered by a tattered petticoat.” 
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Mr. Sichel goes on to say :— 

‘* The site of her grave has vanished, and with 
it the two poor monuments rumoured to have 
marked the spot; the first (if Mrs. Hunter be 
here believed) of wood, ‘ like a battledore handle 
downwards’; the second a headstone, which 
a ‘ Guide to Calais’ mentions in 1833. Its Latin 
inscription was then partially decipherable :-— 

....-Quae 
....Calesiae 
Via in Gallica vocata 
Et in domo C. vi. obiit 
die xv Mensis Januarii A.D. MDC.C.CXV. 
AXtatis sue LL, 
i.e., in the fifty-first year of her age. 

‘* This headstone probably replaced the wooden 
one. It was perhaps erected by some officers of 
that navy which, long after she had_ gone, 
always remembered her unflagging zeal, and kind- 
ness with gratitude.” 

The extract from R. B. Calton’s book 
refers to ‘‘ Amy Lyons,” but she signed the 
marriage register on 6 Sept., 1791, when she 
was married to Sir William Hamilton in 
Marylebone Church, “* Amy Lyon,” with- 
out a final s, though in the published an- 
nouncements of the marriage she was spoken 
of as ‘Miss Harte.” See ‘D.N.B.,’ vol. 
xxiv. p. 149, second column. ‘“ Lyon” 
appears to be the correct way of spelling 
her name. See the copy of the register of 
her baptism set out in The Edinburgh 
Review before mentioned, p. 383. 

Lady Hamilton, as before stated, died in 
January, 1815, and the Calais newspapers, 
and the ‘Guide to Calais,’ if any, of that 
date may possibly contain an account of 
her funeral. A map of Calais of 1815 ought 
to show the cemetery, and a map of the 
present day would show the timber-yard. 

One would like to know when and in what 
circumstances this Roman Catholic cemetery 
was converted into a timber-yard, and 
whether the bodies and tombstones were first 
removed to some other burial-ground. 


Harry B. PoLanb. 
Inner Temple. 





Lapy Frances Erskine: Issvup (11 S$. 
viii. 390)—Frances Gardiner married Sir 
William Baird of Saughtonhall, in the 
county of Edinburgh, Bt., Capt. R.N., and 
had one son, Sir James Gardiner Baird of 
Saughtonhall, Bt. 

Richmond Gardiner—the “‘ Fanny fair” 
of the song ‘’Twas at the Hour of Dark 
Midnight,’ written in commemoration of 
her father by Sir Gilbert Elliot, third Baronet 
of Minto—married Laurence Inglis, one of 
the Clerks to the Bills, and had two sons, 
Henry David Inglis, advocate, and William 
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Inglis, Writer to the Signet. She wrote 
‘ Anna and Edgar; or, Love and Ambition, 
a Tale,’ Edinburgh, 1781]. 

The ‘ D.N.B.’ records Henry David Inglis 
(1795-1835), traveller and miscellaneous 
writer, the only son of a Scottish advocate, 
who was born at Edinburgh. Was he her 
grandson ? A. R. Bay Ley. 


Str GEORGE WRIGHT OF RICHMOND, 
Surrey (11 8. viii. 348, 410).—That Lady 
Dorothy Wright, the wife of Sir George 
Wright of Richmond, was the daughter, and 
not the daughter-in-law or stepdaughter, 
of the elder Dorothy, the wife of Sir Robert 
Wright, the following, from the Marriage 
Licences of the Bishop of London, proves : 

** Robert Wright of the city of London, Esquire» 
and Dorothy Farneham, widow of John Farne- 
ham, late of same, Esquire, deceased. General 
Licence. 24 December, 1588.” 

From the ‘ D.N.B.’ I gather the following 
facts with reference to this Sir Robert 
Wright :— 

** Robert Wright (1553 ?-1596 ?) matriculated 
at Cambridge as a sizar of Trinity College on 
2 May, 1567, and became a scholar there. In 
1570-1 he graduated B.A. (M.A. 1574), and was 
elected a Fellow. He was incorporated M.A. 
of Oxford on 9 July, 1577. He was appointed 
tutor of Robert Devereux, second Earl of Essex, 
before the Earl went to Cambridge, and accom- 
panied him thither. After Essex left the uni- 
versity Wright became head of his household. 
When Essex was made the Queen’s master of the 
horse, Wright was appointed clerk of the stables 
(Addit. MS. 5755, fol. 148). He was a man of 
learning, and Thomas Newton (1542 ?-1607) 
complimented him on his inany accomplishments 
in an epigram addressed ‘Ad eruditiss. virum 
Robertum Wrightum, nobiliss. Essexie comitis 
famulum primarium.’ Latin verses prefixed to 
Peter Baro’s ‘ Prelectiones in Jonam’ (1579) are 
also assigned to Wright. He died about 1596.”’ 

The last statement, however, is wrong, 
for as his will was dated 21 Nov., 1608, and 
proved 27 March, 1610, his death must have 
occurred between these dates. There is no 
entry of his burial in the Richmond registers, 
although that of his wife appears. 

The Thomas Newton referred to above 
edited some of the English translations 
from the Latin of John Studley (1545 ?- 





1590, see ‘D.N.B.’) included in ‘Seneca 
his tenne Tragedies,’ 1581. John Studley 
was doubtless of the same family as Thomas | 
Studley, who married Lucy, the sister of | 
Sir Robert Wright, and may have been a) 
brother. Robert Wright was knighted at | 
Richmond, 17 May, 1605. 

In the pedigree given in my second com. 
munication I should have added Elizabeth 


will which was proved by her brother John 
in 1633/4 states her to be of the parish of 
St. Katharine Coleman, spinster. She was 
buried at Richmond, 3 April, 1634. Her 
sister Douglas married Robert Millicent, 
Esq., at Kensington, 22 Jan., 1622/3, and 
a son of theirs, John, was baptized at Rich- 
mond, 5 Dec., 1623. 

Of the three sons of Sir George Wright, 
the eldest, Thomas, was dead in 1658, 
and probably died before 1633. John, 
the second son, was no doubt dead in 
1658, since on 20 Aug., 1658, administration 
of the goods unadministered by Sir George’s 
relict and son Thomas, both deceased, was 
granted to the third and remaining son 
Robert, who on 6 July of the preceding year 
had come to the meeting of the Richmond 
Vestry with the plea, or, as it is stated in the 
Vestry Book, the “‘ pretence,” that moneys 
owing to his father by the parish had not 
been paid either to Sir George Wright in his 
lifetime or to his heirs or any of his executors 
after his decease, and that such sum of 
money might be raised in some short and 
convenient time, “‘ as may in some reasonable 
manner supply the present urgent necessities 
of the petitioner.” After he had put his 
signature to the following :— 

“It appearing by the acts of this Vestry 
Book, 1624, July 5, that after the death of Sir 
George Wright there was due from him as re- 
maining in his hands of money belonging to the 
parish the sum of 51., and that the said sum of 
5l. was afterwards satisfied by the Lady Wright 
to the parish without mentioning any sum pre- 
tended to be due from the parish to the said 
Sir George Wright, I am therefore satisfied that 
there was not any such sum of money as was 
pretended owing from the parish to the estate of 
my deceased father, and therefore I do hereby 
acknowledge that I have been misinformed 
touching that pretended debt, and have therefore 
without just grounds put the parish to un- 
necessary trouble and charge, for which I am 
heartily sorry, and for the future do promise to 
disclaim any pretences to the effect aforesaid, and 
whatsoever the parishoners do please to bestow 
upon me, be it more or less, I shall thankfully 
acknowledge it as their free gift and bounty,’ — 
it was 

‘‘ Ordered by the Vestry that the present 
churchwardens do give unto the said Robert 
Wright the sum of forty shillings, as the free 
gift of the parish to him, out of such moneys 
as Shall be in their hands.” 

He was about 43 years of age at this time, 
and it seems to be the last appearance of 
the Wright family at Richmond. 

Hasted, writing of Henhurst, Kent, says :— 

‘¢Sir Edward Harpur, Knt., in the ry, 
Elizabeth’s reign, alienated this manor to r. 


to the daughters of Sir George Wright; her, Thomas Wright, whose son George Wright, dieing 
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without issue, devised it by his last will and testa- 
ment to his kinsman Sir George Wright, Kut., and 
his son in King Charles’s reign conveyed it by sale 
to Dr. Obert.” 

In a foot-note the arms of this family are 
given as Per pale or and sable, a bend counter- 
changed, which arms, according to Burke, 
were granted by Segar. I imagine this has 
reference to Sir George of Richmond. 


Since writing the above I have seen Mr. 
FLETCHER’s notes, for which I sincerely thank 
him. I had seen Sir George Wright’s will 
and that of his wife, but there is nothing 
in them to show what relationship existed 
between Sir George and Sir Robert Wright. 
Sir George was born about the year 1573, 
but, as I have not Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxoni- 
enses’ by me, I cannot tell if this agrees 
with the age, which I presume is given there. 
I have not yet looked for the will of the 
George Wright whom Hasted speaks of. 
The arms given in the ‘ Visitation of Surrey ’ 
—Gu., a fesse vaire erm. and az.—were con- 
firmed to Richard Wright, the brother of 
Sir Robert, by Robert Cooke, 25 Oct., 1587, 
so that there does not appear to be any very 
close relationship to the Kentish family 
whose arms Hasted gives. Whatever arms 
existed on the monument in Richmond 
Church appear to have perished. Sir George 
Wright was knighted at Chatham, 4 July, 
1604. A. STEPHENS DYER. 

207, Kingston Road, Teddington. 


Irish Guost Srortgs (11 S. viii. 389).— 
‘ Killarney Legends,’ edited by T. Crofton 
Croker, will be found fruitful. 


R. LAwson.. 
Urmston. 


Mica (11 §. viii. 232).—Mica was held by 
the ancient Chinese to furnish a priceless 
catholicon and elixir vite when prepared 
with various other ingredients—cinnamon, 
onions, salt, nitre, alum, honey, the autumnal 
dews, &c.—by soaking, boiling, steaming, 
&c. Its raison d’étre is given by the cele- 
brated Tauist writer Koh Hung (c. A.p. 254- 
334) as follows :— 

‘* Mica differs from all other substances in never 
decaying after being buried for a very long time, 
and never being consumed by blazing fire. Hence 
one who uses to take it internally is sure to pro- 
long his life indefinitely, and to be neither wet with 
water, nor burnt with fire, nor hurt with pricks 
on which he may perchance tread.” 

According to Kau Tsung-Shih’s ‘ Pan-tsau- 
yen-i,’ finished about a.p. 1115, his contem- 
poraries took mica internally very seldom, 
restricting its medicinal use to cutaneous 
applications. Seven years before this Tang 





Shin-Wei completed his ‘ Ching-lui-pan- 
tsau,’ wherein he quotes an older work for 
the preparation of a remarkable panacean 
pill from mica, using as other ingredients 
quicksilver and two particular herbs now 
difficult to identify. For its details see 
Li Shi-Chin’s ‘ Pan-tsau-kang-muh,’ 1578, 
tom. viii., art. ‘ Yun-mu.’ 
Kumacusvu MINAKATA. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


Brrp Istanp: BRAMBLE Cay (11 S. viii. 
388).—Bird Island is a remarkable island 
in the North Pacific Ocean, discovered in 
1788 by the captain of the Prince of Wales, 
and visited by Meares in 1789, and by Van- 
couver in 1794. It is a solitary rock rising 
abruptly out of the immense ocean in N. 
lat. 23° 6’, and derives its name from the 
vast multitude of birds to which it affords 
asylum. It has the form of a saddle, high 
at each end and low at the middle. Its 
greatest extent, which is in a direction 
S. 74° W. and N. 74° E., does not exceed 
1 mile. Its northern, eastern, and western 
extremities, against which the sea breaks 
with great violence, rise perpendicularly from 
the ocean in lofty, rugged cliffs, inaccessible 
but to its winged inhabitants. On _ its 
southern side the ascent is not so steep and 
abrupt, and near its western extremity is 
a small sandy beach, where in fine weather 
and a smooth sea a landing might probably 
be effected. At this place Vancouver saw 
some appearance of verdure, though it was 
destitute of tree or shrub ; every other part 
was apparently without soil, and consisted 
only of naked rock. 

The Sandwich Islanders recognize it under 
the appellation of ‘‘Modoo Manoo”’ (that 
is, ‘‘ Bird Island’’), and from its great 
distance from all other land and its proxi- 
mity to their islands it seems to claim to be 
ranked in the group of the Sandwich Islands, 
being 39 leagues N. and 51 W. of Onehow. 
Bramble Cay is a small rocky island with 
a beacon, in the Gulf of Papua, in 9° 7’ S., 
143° 52’ E. Tom JONES. 
[L. L. K. also thanked for reply. ] 


‘PRO PELLE CUTEM” (11 S. viii. 387).— 
I venture to suggest, not too confidently, 
that these words, the motto of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, will bear a simpler explana- 
tion than that proposed by Mr. Foster 
PALMER. Cutem curare means to take care 
of oneself, to look after one’s comfort ; and 
we have the English phrase, at least 200 
years old, “to save one’s skin,” cutis and 
skin being used in these expressions in the 





same secondary sense. The motto, then, 
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would imply that the Hudson’s Bay trapper 
must risk his skin—that is, must incur 
danger and hardship—for the sake of hides ; 
and this the servants of the Company cer- 
tainly did, and very likely still do. But 
Juvenal, in “pro cute pellem,” uses cutis 
in its primary meaning. B. B. 


The motto is the converse of the words 
in a passage in Juvenal, Sat. x. 191-3, 
relating to the evils attending extreme old 
age in human life: 

Deformem et tetrum ante omnia vultum 

Dissimilemque sui, deformem pro cute pellem 

Pendentesque genas et tales adspice rugas— 
cutis meaning here the smooth skin of 
youth as compared with pellis, the wrinkled, 
withered skin of advanced age. It seems 
rather obscure, but I take the motto to 
imply metaphorically the continued renewal 
from old age of the youthful vitality of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. 

Wn. E. BrRowninc. 





The interpretation suggested seems far- 
fetched. May not the meaning be that the 
hunter risks his own skin in pursuit of furs ? 
Somehow one is reminded of Job ii. 4. It 
might be of help to know when the motto 
was chosen. Epwarp BEnNSLyY. 


ANDREAS GISALBERTUS (11 S. viii. 409).— 
In L. Grillet’s work on ‘Les Ancétres 
du Violon et du Violoncelle, les Luthiers et 
les fabricants d’archet,’ Paris, 1901, there 
is a reference, in the chapter on ‘ Les Luthiers 
italiens.’ to Andreas Gisulberti in vol. ii. 
p- 196. There is also a reproduction of his 
label. The latter runs as follows :— 

Andreas Gisulberti fecit Parmz 
Anno salutis 1721. 

It is quite possible that about 1714 
Gisulberti was a pupil of Giuseppe ‘“‘ del 
Gest.’ (1683-1745) at Cremona, and later 
set up for himself at Parma. I cannot, 
however, trace anything definite with regard 
to the latter supposition. The work men- 
tioned above may be consulted at the Patent 
Office Library. 8S. Merz. 

Patent Office Library. 


In ‘ Joseph Guarnerius, his Work and his 
Master,’ by Horace Petherick, 1906 (crown 8vo, 
5s.), will be found a very complete account 
of this maker, and I think it is the first 
English work to identify him with ‘‘ Joseph 
del Jesu ” as his master, although this matter 
has been known to liutaros in Italy for 
many years. 

Von Liitgendorff, in ‘Die Geigen und 
Lautenmacher vom Mittelalter bis zur 





Gegenwart’ (Frankfurt - am - Main, 1904), 
notes Gisalberti, and gives a facsimile of 
his ticket dating from Parma, 1721. 

With regard to this particular instrument 
three points should be noted: (1) Is the 
instrument genuine? (2) Is the ticket 
genuine ? (3) Does the ticket belong to this 
instrument ? I could probably tell Dr. 
BRADLEY'S friend if I saw it. But the 
shameless way in which many dealers 
transpose tickets, even going so far as to 
invent entirely fictitious names for violin- 
makers and inserting them in instruments, 
has so falsified history that it is extremely 
difficult to arrive at definite conclusions. 

I have, however, seen some twelve genuine 
Gisalbertis, and they were all remarkable 
for tone—so much so that he must have been 
a formidable rival to Stradivari, with whom 
he was contemporary. 

The h’, of course, has nothing to do with 
IHS, which sign Joseph used on his tickets 
at a much later date than when he signed 
himself as the pupil of Gisalberti, but is a 
misreading for in. 

The date of the violin, if genuine, would 
be about 1714, which tallies with the descrip- 
tion. P. A. Rosson. 

St. Stephen’s House, Victoria Embankment. 


Fire AND NEw-BrirtH (11 S. viii. 325, 
376, 418)—Last summer I noticed many 
clumps of fireweed in some recently thinned 
woodland, where great piles of brushwood 
had been burnt. I do not remember ever 
having seen more than one or two stray 
specimens of this plant in this part of the 
country before. In the Southern States 
it is a well-known fact that where a forest 
of pines is cut down, a forest of scrub oaks 
springs up spontaneously in its place. 

Lypia 8. M. Rosrnson. 


Pennsylvania. 
BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED 
(11 S. viii. 409)—Joun Coptey, admitted 


to Westminster School 1726, et. 12, may 
well be the same as John, second son of 
Robert Copley of Nether Hall, Doncaster, 
by Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Robert 
Shaw of Ardsley, who died 16 April, 1731, 
aged 16 (see Foster’s ‘ Yorkshire Pedigrees, 
West Riding,’ s.v. ‘ Copley of Batley ’). 
JoHN CoTTINGHAM may be the son of 
Charles Cottingham, of Little Neston, co. 
Cest., by Elizabeth, daughter of Hugh 
Bennett of Willaston, and brother of Charles 
Cottingham, who graduated M.A. of Dublin 
University in 1719 (see Ormerod’s * Cheshire,’ 
ii. 541). Cr. R.. Ya ade 
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SEVENTEENTH - CENTURY SCHOOLBOOKS 
(11 8. viii. 406).—I think that I can con- 
fidently identify two of Dr. Macratu’s 
schoolbooks. 

4. “The Young Secretary's Guide or a Speedy 
Help to Learning, in Two Parts. I. Containing 
the True Method of writing Letters upon any Sub- 
ject; whether concerning Business or otherwise : 
Fitted to. all Capacities, in the most smooth and 
obliging Style, with about 200 Examples never 
before published. As also Instructions how 
properly to Intitle, Subscribe, or Direct a Letter 
to any Person of what Quality soever. With full 
directions for True Pointing. II. Containing an 
exact Collection of Acquittances, Bills, Bonds, 
Wills, Indentures, Deeds of Gifts, Letters of 
Attorney, Assignments, Releases, Warrants of 
Attorney, Bills of Sale, Counter-Securities: With 
Notes of Directions, relating to what is most 
<litficult to be understood in the most Legal Sense, 
Form and Manner. To which is added the True 
Method every Honest Dealer should take (according 
to Law) to get in what is owing to him, either by 
shuffling Tradesmen in the City, or dishonest 
Correspondents in the Country. With Methods 
for Compounding of Debts; and what ought to be 
observed therein, &c.” By J. Hill. 

Hill’s name does not oceur in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

or in Lowndes. I do not know when the 
first edition was published. My copy is 
the twenty-sixth, and is dated 1754. 
5. ‘The Posing of the Parts: or a Most Plain 
and Easie Way of Examining the Accidence and 
Grammar, by Questions and Answers, arising 
directly out of the Words of the Rules. Whereby 
all Scholars may attain most speedily to the perfect 
learning, full understanding, and right use thereof, 
for the happy proceeding in the Latine Tongue. 
Gathered purposely for the benefit of Schooles, 
and for the use and delight of Masters and 
Scholars.”’ 

There is no name on the title-page, but 
the author is known to be John Brinsley, 
who wrote also the ‘ Ludus_ Literarius.’ 
My copy (of the tenth edition) is dated 1647. 
The first edition was published in 1630. 

1. ‘Greek Winchester Epigrams.’—Hugh 
Robinson, Head Master of Winchester, 
published in 1654 ‘Schole Wintoniensis 
Phrases Latine.’ This, when used in other 
schools, was generally called ‘ Winchester 
{or Winchester’s) Phrases.’ Perhaps there 
was a corresponding book for Greek. The 
most popular book of Greek epigrams was 
Thomas Farnaby’s ‘ Florilegium Epigram- 
matum Grecorum eorumque Latino versu 
a variis redditorum ’ (1629). 

6. ‘A Consaring Grammar.’—Could “ con- 
saring ” possibly be construing ? While Lily’s 
was the authorized Latin grammar, several 
translations of the rules were used in schools. 

7. ‘Catichism of Ques. and Ans.’—Per- 
haps this was Eusebius Pagit’s ‘ Holy Bible 
briefly collected by way of Questions and 
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Answers,’ first published in 1613 and often 
reprinted. 

Many of the seventeenth-century books 
are mentioned in Hoole’s ‘ New Discovery of 
the Old Art of Teaching Schoole’ (1659). 
Prof. Campagnac in his edition of this work 
identifies most of them. 

Details respecting textbooks will also 
be found in Prof. Foster Watson’s * English 
Grammar Schools to 1660.’ 

Davip SALMON. 

Swansea. 


Nrxon (11 S. vii. 30).—There are lines 
by a J. Nixon in The Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1765, vol. xxxv. p. 186. They are 
entitled ‘Upon presenting a Bird -Cage to 
a Lady at Bath. Addressed to the Lady’s 
Bird.’ As the lines by John Nixon to 
Somervile are in the 1743 edition of The 
Chace,’ it is probable they were written by 
the same man. I append the verses :— 

If, pleas’d with your new tenement, your breast, 

Dear warbler ! glows with gratitude imprest, 

Your gen’rous pity to your friend display, 

And with kind offices his boon repay— 

When Cloe’s ear enraptur’d from thy throat, 

Imbibes the pow’rs of thy melodious note ; 

With soft relentings all her soul inspire, — 

To ease my pain, and crown my fond desire. 

I then, devoted, in thy lot wou'd oin, | 
Thy duty, and thy mistress shou’d be mine ; 
With life co-eval our attachment prove, 
You, by these wires contin’d, and [ by love. f 
J. NIXON. 
I hope this may be of interest to A. C. C. 
R. M. INGERSLEY. 





Name or DurHAM (11 S. viii. 348).—The 
Durham referred to by R. B. 8. (11 S. vi. 
436) was Herculina Elizabeth, daughter and 
coheiress of Hercules Durham, who was 
married at Dinapore, 25 March, 1790, to 
Sir Robert Blair, General H.E.LC.S._ The 
writer of the note, Robert Blair Swinton, 
late Indian Civil Service, died 23 Dec., 1912, 
aged 83. A. T. M. 


CASE OF DUPLICATE MARRIAGE (11 S. 
viii. 410).—The record of marriages being 
entered in two parishes is certainly common. 
My own family history affords an example 
of a triplicate entry. : 

My great-great-grandfather (James Fish- 
wick), according to the Register of Goosnargh, 
was married on 26 Oct., 1699, to Jennet 
Cross; the Register at Chipping reads: 
“Mr. James Fishwick and Jennet Cross 
were married 26 Oct., 1699”; whilst at 
Preston, under the same date, is the follow- 
ing entry: ‘‘ James Fishwick of Goosnargh 
and Jennet Cross of Barton were married by 
licence, as they affirm.” 
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James Fishwick Jived at Bulsnape Hall, | 
in Goosnargh, and Jennet Cross was the 
daughter of Richard Cross of Barton, in the 
parish of Preston. HENRY FISHWICK. 


In spite of the difference in the dates, I 
do not think these entries indicate a second 
ceremony. It is not at all unusual to find a 
marriage which took place at A, and is duly 
entered in the register there, also entered in 
the register at B. Very often the entry 
in the B register states that the marriage 
took place at A. In the present case there 
is no doubt an error in the date in one of the 


‘ 


entries. Rd; BB: 


J think your correspondent is in error in 
supposing that the parties mentioned were 
twice married. In transcribing for publica- 
tion by the Devon and Cornwall Record 
Society the Register of Exeter Cathedral 
and the registers of the several parish 
churches of the city, I have come across 
several instances of repeated entries, the 
incumbent of the parish church apparently 
being under the impression that it was his 
duty to record in his register the marriage 
or burial of one of his parishioners, although 
the ceremony took place in the Cathedral. 
T suspect that Martin Bloxsom and Elizabeth 
Lord were married in the parish church of 
the bride on 10 Nov., and that two days 
afterwards the parson of the bridegroom’s 
church made the entry in his register. 

H. Tapitey-Soper. 

Museum and Public Library, Exeter. 


The following instance may or may not 
be a case in point. As, however, it is some- 
what extraordinary, I produce it here. At 
West Haddon, Northants, the marriage is 
recorded in the register on 1 May, 1816, of 
John Page and Ann Dunkley, “ with the 
consent of her father, John Dunkley.” 
The marriage was by licence, and contiguous 
to the entry in the register the following 
statement appears, written in pencil :— 

“This couple had eloped and said to have been 
married in London, but the father of the woman | 
wished to have them remarried.” 

JoHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 





It is not an uncommon thing to find the 
same marriage recorded in two neighbouring | 
parishes, but this must not be taken to imply | 
two ceremonies. This Society has a great | 
many instances of the same duplication of | 
register entries. One of the parties might | 
marry out of his own parish, and as the 
vicar knew the fact, he entered it in his 
register, not as a record that the marriage | 


was solemnized in his church, but as a record 
that the marriage took place. It is often 
impossible to say at which church the couple 
were married. <A discrepancy in da‘e may 
occur because one, or both, of the clergy 
did not enter the marriage until the end of 
the week, when posting up his register, and 
had then forgotten the day of the wedding. 
Ivy C. Woops, 
Librarian-Secretary, 
Society of Genealogists of London. 
227, Strand, W.C. 

[Mr. Leonarp J. Hopson also thanked for reply.] 


Spone (11 S. viii. 389).—With reference 
to the Spong family, my father, a Maidstone 
lawyer, had a client, a Col. Spong of Mill 
Hall in Aylesford, who told him about 
1834 that the Spongs were descended from 
Charles II.; and in Aylesford Church is a 
memorial to John Spong, who died 1815, 
cet. 64, which states: ‘“‘ orta Carolo Rege.” 

Downman, the artist, who then lived in 
the neighbourhood at Malling, exhibited 
in the Royal Academy 1809 a portrait of 
Miss Martha Spong (Mrs. Rawen), a daughter 
of the above. 

The Spong family were supposed to be 
the originals of the Wardles in ‘ Pickwick,’ 
but whether this is said of the Mill Hall 
Spongs or their cousins of Frindsbury I do 
not know. W. Louis Kine. 

Wadesmill, Ware. 


There are references to this family in 


| 9S. x. 72, under ‘ Snodgrass, a Surname,’ and 


10S. iii. 269. There is a Wm. Spong buried 
Aylesford Churchyard, d. 1839, said to have 
been the Wardle of ‘ Pickwick.’ 

Daniel and Thomas Spong were lieu- 
tenants in Sir John Shaw’s regiment in 1803 
(Medway Volunteers). 

Hasted’s ‘ History of Kent’: ‘‘ Cosenton 
manor was in 1797 alienated to Mr. John 
Spong, of Milhale, the present owner of it ”’ 
(vol. iv. p. 435). 

Married at Staplehurst, 26 Nov., 1788, 
William Spong to Ann Simmons, licence. 

Thomas Spong, Esq., occurs in estate list 
of the Earl of Radnor, 1837, as an occupier 
of property in Sandgate. 

R. J. FyNMoRE. 


Capt. C. J. M. MANSFIELD (11 S. viii. 
330, 414).—I am obliged to Mr. Lume for 
his reply to my query, and regret I cannot 
give information about the Spong family. 

I am acquainted with most of Capt. 
Mansfield’s descendants, but none of them 
can give any information about his ancestors. 
He died at St. Margaret's Bank, Rochester, 
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but I do not think his family came from Kent 
originally. His coat of arms is that of the 
Mansfields of London (Burke’s ‘ General 
Armory,’ 1878). It is quartered with another 
which I cannot identify. Can Mr. Lums say 
what the Spongs’ coat of arms was? None 
is given in Burke. 

Between the three lions’ heads of Capt. 
Mansfield’s is an annulet, which means, I 
believe, that he was a fifth son. Have the 
four elder brothers left no descendants who 
could throw light on the subject ? 

F. C. Batston. 

Springfield, Maidstone. 


Historicat MSS. (11 S. viii. 248).—The 
MS. mentioned under (e) may perhaps be 
the same as 

“Le Vite degli Uomini Illustri della Casa Strozzi 
commentario di Lorenzo di Filippo Strozzi, ora 
intieramente pubblicato con un ragionamento in- 
edito di Francesco Zeppi sopra la vita del Autore. 
Firenze, 1892.”’ 

This appears, from the ‘ Avvertenza,’ to 
be the first edition of al! the Lives, though 
several of them had been published separ- 
ately from the rest. J. F. R. 


CoacHING ToKENS (11 S. vi. 50, 133; 
viii. 416).—In reply to W. B. H., the tokens 
are fully noticed in a series of articles on the 
“Copper Tokens of the Eighteenth Century,’ 
published in The Bazaar during, I think, 
the early eighties of last century. It is a 
pity that these articles, which are distin- 
guished by considerable erudition, have 
never been published in book-form. 


G&. A. H. 8. 


THe Five Wowunps (11 S. viii. 107, 167, 
217, 236, 337).—In Cheddar Church, Somer- 
set, there is a stone slab bearing the Five 
Wounds, which is now placed under the east 
window in a chapel on the south side. I am 
informed that there is also a like representa- 
tion on the outside of the tower of the neigh- 
bouring church of Rodney Stoke, above the 
west door, with the figure of an angel bending 
over it. The date of the tower is said to be 
about 1260. W. D. Macray. 


‘* MARRIAGE” AS SURNAME (11 S. viii. 
287, 336, 378).—In 1853, living in Colchester, 
I went to school with a girl of the name 
of Marriage who belonged to the Society of 
Friends. There were a number of others in 
the town at that time bearing the name. 
Quite recently (about 1909) the Mayor of 


‘Colchester was of that name. 


(Mrs.) J. TARRING. 
Horsham. 





For a number of years there was a grocer’s 
shop with Barham & Marriage over it in 
Aldgate. I remember it in 1876. 

I also came across the name of Marriage 
in Philadelphia in 1892. 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 





Hotes on Books. 


The Cambridge History of Engtish Literature. 
Edited by Sir A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller. 
—Vol. X. The Age of Johnson. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 

THIS volume introduces us to the full tide of 

eighteenth-century production and classics of world- 

wide fame. M. Cazamian, who leads off with 

‘ Richardson,’ and Prof. Nettleton of Yale, who 

deals with ‘The Drama and the Stage,’ are the 

only two contributors outside Great Britain. 

There was no reason, indeed, to go beyond this 

country for adequate appreciation of a century 

which on every side has attracted the attention 
of specialists. 

Mr. Austin Dobson is the ideal commentator 
on Goldsmith, and his attractive survey shows 
all his power of packing an article with effective 
and illuminating detail. Mr. Nicol Smith’s 
account of Johnson and Boswell, though sound 
in the main, is a little disappointing. The 
questions, Where did Johnson get his style ? and 
Had it any relation to his mental and physical 
condition ? do not appear to us to be answered. 
Johnson was capable of short, crisp English in 
his talk and in those writings—the Letter to 
Lord Chesterfield, for instance—in which he was 
particularly moved. The cleavage between this 
style and the mechanically balanced polysyllables 
has, of course, been noted frequently, but seldom, 
we think, adequately explained. Yet the expla- 
nation ought to be attempted. Boswell, as 
Mr. Dobson points out, was unfair to Goldsmith, 
but Mr. Nicol Smith does not tell us that the 
supreme biographer coloured his narrative accord- 
ing to his personal dislikes. This bias, perfectly 
well known in Boswell’s day, is apt to be forgotten 
now. Holcroft, a contemporary and _ acute 
observer, speaks of Boswell as “ overflowing with 
worldly cunning,” “‘ servile,” and “ selfish.” The 
famous sentence about ‘‘ the atrocious crime of 
being a young man”’ is mentioned as credited by 
Johnson to Pitt. It would have been better to 
say the elder Pitt or Chatham. 

This history is one of Literature, not of Bio- 
graphy, but we feel that in these and other cases 
a few more touches as to the character of writers 
would add to the understanding of their work 
and influence. Garrick, for instance, was a 
superb actor and a most agreeable companion, 
but we know enough of him to regard him as an 
insincere man, a faux bonhomme who deserved 
some of the worrying he got from his fellow- 
players. : : 

The volume is strong on the inheritance of ideas, 
especially in Prof. Ker’s excellent chapter on 
‘The Literary Influence of the Middle Ages.’ 
which looks both before and after the special 
period under review. There is, however, one 
prominent tendency of the century which is not 
examined here as it might be. We refer to the 
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rise of sentimentalism, which was destined to 
become a favourite excess of the English people. 
This vice (or virtue, as the reader prefers) is 
noted here and there, but, so far as we can dis- 
cover, nothing definite is said of its origin. Leslie 
Stephen went into the matter carefully, and 
his theory, if wrong, at least deserved discussion. 
The use of the words “ enthusiasm ’”’ and “ en- 
thusiast ’’ is part of the same inquiry. Here 
they are put in inverted commas, but not ex- 
plained. Possibly the knowledge is taken for 
granted ; but it would have been well, we think, 
to explain the depreciatory meaning of terms now 
no longer so used. A Cambridgeshire church— 
that of Whittlesea—would have supplied a clear 
indication, for one of its bells (1758) bears the 
inscription, ‘‘ Prosperity to the Established Church, 
and no encouragement to enthusiasm.’ 

That Church was, indeed, for the most part 
sluggish and inactive, but the good sense of the 
century protested against the frenzy and excesses 
of more lively preachers for whom Hell was an 
ever-present reality. Even miracles were felt to 
be undesirable if they raised a riot. 

We mention naturally points on which we 
differ from the learned contributors to this 
volume. It would take much more space to 
exhibit our pleasure at their erudition and their 
clear exposition of tendencies _ essential for a 
proper understanding of the period, and even of 
the literature of to-day. For this century saw 
the rise of the novel, and, if it did not invent it, 
gave it that freedom of scope and outlook which 
made it dominant in the nineteenth century, 
and, perhaps, oppressively predominant in the 
twentieth. In these pages the reader will find 
many neat summaries of this man and that in 
fiction. ‘The Castle of Otranto,’ ‘ The Spiritual 
Quixote,’ ‘ The Female Quixote,’ and ‘ The Fool 
of Quality’ all have justice done to them. The 
last named, in spite of its excesses and longueurs, 
is a noble book. 

To turn again to the greater figures, M. Caza- 
mian perhaps overdoes the influence of Richard- 
son, far-reaching as it was, but his summary is 
both apt and learned. Mr. Harold Child treats 
Fielding and Smollett well, and his comments on 
the realism of the former are specially noteworthy. 
Prof. Vaughan appreciates Sterne thoroughly, 
and, admitting on one page that his pruriency 
‘justly gives offence,” attempts a defence of it 
on the next which is more ingenious than con- 
vincing. Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson has a 
full and careful chapter on Thomson, whose 
style is treated at greater length than that of 
other writers in the volume with equal claims. 
But Thomson’s attitude to nature was worth 
examining in detail. The chapter on Gray by 
the late D. C. Tovey is, as might be expected, 
admirable, and makes us regret anew the loss 
of so accomplished a scholar. Prof. Saintsbury 
on ‘ Young, Collins, and Lesser Poets of the Age 
of Johnson’ is not easy reading, hut we have not 
missed a word. Mr. H. B. Wheatley on the 
‘ Letter-Writers ’ shows a mastery of great and 
small alike, but hardly emphasizes points of style 
as we should. We cannot suppose that Walpole’s 
conversation was equal to his letters, which, 
though among the first things of their kind, are 
clearly not spontaneous. We should not have 
thought that the Sir John Chester of Dickens 
was sufficiently well known as a cruel parody of 








Chesterfield to injure his fame. Fanny Burney 
here and elsewhere secures just and unusual 
praise, but we cannot echo the contemporary 
eulogy which Mr. Wheatley quotes of the letters 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu. If the lady sparkles, 
it is chiefly in the moral line, as a recent perusal 
assures us. Sir A. W. Ward’s ‘ Gibbon’ is one 
of the best chapters, particularly illuminating on 
the insidious charm of the historian’s style. 
Prof. Sorley deals faithfully with philosophers, 
reducing the claims of Paley, who “ had no taste 
for metaphysics”; and Archdeacon Hutton 
writes trenchantly on ‘ Divines.’ He uts 
Butler too high as a writer: on such a point we 
prefer Bagehot’s view to Gladstone’s. As for 
Hoadly, “he had no coherent idea of a religious 
society at all,” and it ‘‘ cannot be said that he 
rendered any service to the Church.’ We should 
not go so far as that, but the writer reminds us 
that ** Divinity is the most progressive of the 
sciences.” Dr. W. A. Shaw on ‘ The Literature 
of Dissent (1660-1760)’ seems to us a more 
judicious critic. A special Appendix to this 
chapter shows the wonderful energy of Noncon- 
formists in teaching. 

Mr. Previté-Orton closes with ‘ Political Litera- 
ture,’ and is almost inclined to acknowledge the 
claims of Francis to be Junius. That crux is 
now probably insoluble, but the present writer, 
who heard Fraser Rae dissertate on the point, or 
rather points, more than once, is not satisfied 
with the Franciscan evidence. 

The Bibliographies are, as usual, wonderfully 
complete. We make a few criticisms, rather as 
showing we have paid them the compliment of 
close attention than as adding anything material. 
We should have mentioned H. D. Traill’s essay 
on Richardson in ‘ The New Fiction, and Other 
dssays, 1897; and under Sterne Bagehot’s 
brilliant essay in ‘ Literary Studies,’ Mr. Herbert 
Paul’s in ‘ Men and Letters,’ 1901, and Edmond 
Scherer’s, a review of the book by Stapfer, in 
his ‘ Essays in English Literature,’ translated by 
Prof. Saintsbury, 1891. Readers may be glad 
to know of a neat edition of ‘ The Fool of Quality’ 
in Mr. Lane’s “ New Pocket Library’ (1909). 
Not only ‘The Old English Baron’ and ‘ The 
Castle of Otranto,’ but also ‘ The Man of Feeling,’ 
‘The Man of the World,’ and ‘ Julia de Roubigné,” 
appeared in 1823 with memoir by Walter Scott. 
Arnold’s essay on Gray is not mentioned in its 
best-known form. It figures in ‘ Essays in Criti- 
cism, Second Series.” The Bibliography of 
Johnson is a remarkable piece of work. Here we 
only add that ‘ Dr. Johnson and Fanny Burney,’ 
with Introduction and notes by Mr. Chauncey B. 
Tinker (1912), is a convenient collection of all 
the Johnsonian material in the works of Madame 
D’Arblay. 

We have found the Index very useful, but not 
equal to all our demands. 


A Bookman’s Letters. By W. Robertson Nicoll. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Reavers of The British Weekly will have pleasant 
remembrance of the many among these delightful 
letters which have appeared in its pages. Others 
have been published in The North American 
Review, Blackwood, and ‘The Contemporary. 
The volume contains only a selection from some 
hundreds, but Mr. A. St. John Adcock, who is 
largely responsible for it, has chosen well. 
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In ‘Memories of George Meredith’ we are taken 
back to the days of the long defunct Critic, in which 
William Rossetti reviewed Meredith’s first book, 
the poems of 1851, and *‘ had the wisdom to quote 
‘Love in the Valley.” Sir Robertson Nicoll con- 
siders that ‘‘ noneof the paintings and photographs 
of Meredith do him justice. He had a finer head 
than any of them presents to posterity, and the 
serene and honoured evening of his life brought to 
his features an expression of peace and geniality 
not fully found in any likeness.’’ Biography is, as 
it is with the present reviewer, Sir Robertson 
Nicoll’s favourite form of reading, and he is the 
fortunate possessor of over four thousand _bio- 
graphical works. He tells us what he considers the 
six best biographies: they are Boswell’s ‘ John- 
son,’ Lockhart’s ‘ Scott,’ Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘Charlotte 
Bronté,’ Trevelyan’s ‘ Macaulay,’ Froude’s ‘Car- 
lyle,’ and Morley’s ‘Gladstone’; but there are 
many other masterpieces evidently very dear 
to him, such as ‘Arnold’ by Stanley, Burgon’s 
‘Twelve Good Men.’ and “one of the most de- 
lightful biographies I possess is the life of George 
Crabbe, by his son.”’ 

Two letters relate to Emerson and the secret of 
his teaching: ‘*‘ Love, but do not love too much. 
Do not bind up your life and happiness with another 
life. Be controlled in love as in all else. Friend- 
ship is safer a great deal than love, and afriendshi 
between those who are wedded is more tranquil, 
more safe, than the ardour of a mastering affection.” 


In two letters on David Masson we have an 
account of his first coming to London, where he met 
T. K. Hervey, then editor of The Atheneum, at 
the Museum Club. Hervey asked him to do some 
reviewing, and said to him: ‘‘ If I send you a book 
by my own brother, and you do not like it, you are 
to say so frankly.” From that time he became a 
regularcontributor. Sir Robertson Nicoll well says 
of him that “his zeal for righteousness was a con- 
suming flame,” that he ‘‘lived and died amid 
universal love and reverence. None of his contem- 
poraries has left behind him a more splendid and 
stainless name.” The work by which he will be 
mainly remembered is his life of Milton, which 
‘Sis the great history of Puritanism, and it will 
remain so not merely on account of the author’s 
research, but because of its literary power and 
splendour, and the vehement passion for religious 
liberty which inspires it throughout.”’ 

A letter on the troubles of essayists takes us 
back to the days of Arthur Helps’s ‘Friends in 
Council,’ and to A. K. H. Boyd and his ‘ Recreations 
of a Country Parson.’ 

The letter on Theodore Watts-Dunton tells how, 
on Norman Maccoll’s succeeding Hepworth Dixon 
as editor of The Atheneum, Watts-Dunton became 
a constant contributor. They were both young 
men at the time and thoroughly in sympathy. 
Watts-Dunton enjoyed reviewing, and “began his 
work young indeed, but after along preparation. In 
his silence,’ writes Sir Robertson Nicoll, ‘‘ he had 
acquired a knowledge of the literature of the world 
which was at once minute and extensive, and 
completely at command. He made no claim to 
significance or importance. He was not dogmatic 
or pedantic, and he shunned violence. ood 
manners characterized everything he wrote, though 
with all his benignity there was an occasional 
gleam as of sleeping lightning which he would not 
use. 





In the letter on Walter Besant an extract is 
given from an article of his in The British Weekly, 
‘Books which have Influenced Me,’ in which he 
wrote, ‘‘It still seems to me ‘The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress’ has influenced the minds of Englishmen 
more than any other outside the Bible.” Besant’s 
memory was marvellous: he read Scott between 
the age of eleven and sixteen, and, although he had 
not read the books again, remembered them in his 
old age. 

‘Why did Shakespeare retire to Stratford-on- 
Avon when he was only forty-seven?’ is full of 
thoughtful suggestions. 

Swinburne forms the subject of another letter. 
To the last, we are told, “‘he gave the impression 
of youthful vitality and enjoyment—of one young 
with the youth of nature. if not with the youth 
of years.’’ He “ broadened and mellowed with the 
years.” If he had been asked the reason of this, 
we feel he would have said, ‘‘I owe it all to my 
dear friend Watts-Dunton.” 

We turn with anticipation to the letter on 
Frederick Greenwood, for it treads on paths but 
little known. In it we are taken back to the days 
of Vizetelly and The Illustrated Times (in which 
those bright descriptive papers ‘The Inner Life of 
the House of Commons,’ by William White, ap- 
peared), as well as to the founding by George Smith 
of The Pall Mall Gazette, of which Greenwood was 
the first editor. At the public dinner given*to the 
latter in 1905 “this old antagonist in the Press, 
John Morley, presided.” Of The Pall Mall Gazette 
he said that ‘it had started as a sort of pleasure 
yacht, but it soon became an armed cruiser, with 
guns of heavy calibre, and a captain on the bridge 
possessed of a gallantry and a martial quality that 
had never been surpassed in the history of English 
journalism.” What Sir Robertson tells us of 
Greenwood causes us to long for more, and we join 
with him in the hope that the friend of his life, by 
whose advice “‘he burnt his boats at Nottingham, 
and ventured on the wider world of London,” Sir 
James Barrie, may be induced to write a memoir 
of him. 

We can make reference to only two more letters, 
those relating to “‘ Mark Rutherford” (Hale White). 
We owe it in a large measure to Sir Robertson 
Nicoll that this writer is now so well known, for the 
author himself was so retiring that he always 
avoided publicity. His first book, ‘Mark Ruther- 
ford,’ attracted little attention, and it has only 
been in recent years that ke has taken the position 
to which he is entitled. 

These letters will afford book-lovers many a 
delightful half-hour, and we close by saying “* More 
will be welcome.” The paper and print are all 
that can be desired, and the volume can be procured 
for the small sum of four shillings and sixpence. 


THE December Fortnightly is, perhaps, weighty 
rather than exhilarating. Mr. Edmund Gosse dis- 
courses with all his usual charm upon Lord Lytton’s 
recently published life of his grandfather, and M. 
Antonio Cippico has an interesting short article on 
‘Le Canzoni della Gesta d’Oltremare’ of D’An- 
nunzio. He tells us that these ‘‘canzoni,” which 
first appeared in a daily paper, were read and re- 
read, copied and recited, by the men in the trenches 
and on the ships in the recent war. Their form is 
the triplet of Dante; their matter heroic ex- 
ploits. Princess Troubetzkoy’s poem, ‘ Isolation,” 
has in it some of the true poetic stuff, but worked 
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altogether too closely upon the pattern of Francis 
Thompson. Behind its external beauty, however, 
the idea on the whole is thin, and Night as an 
acolyte in a chasuble, swinging the censer of the 
moon before the confessional of Day, suggests that 
the writer has more taste for picturesque words 
than an accurate knowledge of how to use them. 
This is all the literature proper that the number 
contains. Mr. R. Marriott contributes the 
third of his valuable studies on ‘The Evolution 
of the English Land System,’ and Mr. Aflalo rather 
languidly discusses whether travel is worth while, 
coming, on the whole, toa favourable decision. Miss 
Ethel Harter revives a question which was dis- 
cussed in our columns as long ago as 1880—the fate 
of Edward II., who, on the authority of the copy 
of a letter from Fieschi to Edward III., is held 
by some to have escaped from Berkeley Castle 
and wandered for some years upon the Continent. 
There is a dialogue entitled ‘The Great Problem,’ 
upon the nature of God, and the possibility of 
knowing Him, which is remarkable chiefly for its 
strangely old-fashioned style. The other papers are 
on the burning questions—political or social—of the 
moment. 


The Nineteenth Century for December is a more 
than usually interesting number. Mrs. Woods on 
Swift is always emphatically worth reading, and 
here, in ‘Swift, Stella, and Vanessa,’ well-worn as 
the subject is, her insight and distinction make 
one read what she has to say as if it were all new 
matter. Mr. Wilson Crewdson gives us a remark- 
able Japanese work, ‘Ikoku Kidan,’ or ‘ Tales of 
Strange Lands,’ which has a faint, curious resem- 
blance to ‘Gulliver,’ especially in two of the tales. 
The strange thing is that there is a possibility— 
not more than that—of the writer having seen 
“Gulliver’ in a Dutch translation, made within 
a year of its publication. Mr. W. S._ Lilly’s 
paper ‘The Mystery of Sleep’ cannot be said 
to add much, either in the way of argument 
or of fact, to what the world had _ before, 
but the considerations brought forward are 
attractively discussed, and there are several good 
stories—none the worse because not all absolutely 
new. Sir Edward Sullivan takes up the cudgels for 
Ben Jonson against Mr. Smithson (v. he Nineteenth 
Century for November), and in conclusion challenges 
the ‘‘ Baconites” tosupport their theory, not by means 
of attacks on Shakespeare, but by the publication 
of an exhaustive life and criticism of Bacon himself 
—an excellent suggestion. The Woman Movement 
receives attention in no fewer than three papers. 
Mrs. Frederic Harrison is rather lurid in her 
criticism of it, and falls into the same error as she 
reproves Suffragists for—that of not taking sufficient 
account of time. Mr. Bland’s account of Woman 
Suffrage in the United States emphasizes chiefly the 
well-known contrast between America and ourselves 
in the relations of the sexes. The best of the three 
is Mrs. W L. Courtney’s sensible suggestion as to 
the direction of the special form of force which 
women are contributing to the work of the world 
outside the home. She would have it directed 





towards commerce. This might—though she does 
not say so—carry with it not merely the purification 
of commerce, but the revival of national art. Mrs. 
Charlton’s study of ‘Six Osmanli Patriots’ is an 
effective piece of work. Another paper concerned | 
with the East is Mr. H. M. Wallis’s trenchant | 
defence of the Bulgarians and indictment of the 





Greeks, as against Capt. Trapmann’s account of them 
in the October number of the review. Lord Sudeley 
has a well-timed paper, full of good suggestions, 
on ‘The Public Utility of Museums,’ and we may 
also notice Mr. Reynolds-Stephens’s contribution, 
‘A British Fine Arts Ministry.’ Mr. Eugéne 
Tavernier’s ‘ Two Notable Frenchmen’ (Ollivier and 
Rochefort) is a vivacious and interesting study. 


THE December Cornhill Magazine begins with an 
unpublished poem of Elizabeth Barrett Browning's, 
i The Maiden’s Death,’ a fragment of early work, 
having about it the charming crudeness and fresh- 
ness of rhythm which often characterize the poetry 
of youth, and disappear with more perfect accom- 
plishment. Mr. E. D. Rendall scored so signal a 
success with his paper on ‘ John Smith at Harrow’ 
that we do not wonder he has been tempted to try 
another in the same kind, nor that his ‘John 
Farmer at Harrow’ is one of the most attractive 
articles of the number. Beside it we would put 
Miss W. M. Letts’s ‘A Grandfather ’—a picture, 
rather waveringly drawn, of a most delighful per- 
sonality, whose old age is that with which the 
present generation of younger men and women are 
thrown, and differs noticeably, though subtly, from 
the old age observed by the young men and women 
ot a decade or twoago. Dr Brandreth, who attended 
Huskisson at the time of the fatal railway 
accident, wrote to Mrs. Gaskell of Wakefield a full 
account of what happened, and this is given here 
with a full note on the medical aspect of the case 
by Dr. Squire Sprigge, who inclines to think that 
the treatment followed was, with the limited possi- 
bilities of those days, the right one. The Marchese 
Peruzzi de’ Medici, in ‘Prete Piombo: an Apen- 
nine Sanctuary,’ has an unusually pleasing subject, 
of which, through a tendency to be toc lengthy, she 
hardly makes all that might have been made. 
Lieut.-Col. MacMunn writes vigorously and tersely 
on the third battle of Panipat, ‘The Black Mango 
Tree’; and Sir Henry Lucy has unearthed an inter- 
esting human document in the letters of members 
of the families of Arundell and Willoughby in 
Elizabethan days, which he sets out for us with his 
usual bonhomie. There is a paper in enthusiastic 
praise of ski-ing by Mr. Arnold Lunn, and a medi- 
tative survey of the relations between ‘Sweet 
Auburn and Suburbia’ by Sir James Yoxall. The 
two short stories struck us as unusually dull. 





Hotices to Correspondents. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


EpiToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 


| left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 


the page of “N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readilv identified. 


H. H.—Forwarded. 














